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POLITICAL INCIDENTS IN FRANCE 


A TEMPEST-IN-A-TEAPOT alarm was 
caused in France last month by the 
lawless exploits of a little group of 
Royalists patronized by Léon Daudet 
of L’Action Francaise and his fellow 
editor, Charles Maurras, and their 
lieutenants. Their organization, Came- 
lots du roi, attempted to emulate the 
Fascisti in Italy, the Hungarian Wide- 
Awakes, and the disorderly elements 
in Munich, by making physical attacks 
upon Caillaux and some of the Radical 
deputies. Clubs, colored inks, and 
castor oil were their weapons. 

However, France is not Italy, Hun- 
gary, or Bavaria. The Chamber of 
Deputies promptly took up the offense 
against its members; all France was 
placarded with official speeches de- 
nouncing these outrages delivered by 
members of every party in the Cham- 
ber except the Royalists; and the press, 
with the exception of one or two Royal- 
ist papers, was prompt and unsparing 
in its condemnation. The Government 
proceeded against the offenders. Le 
Temps took the occasion to redefine 
principles of government that should 
be recalled and heeded in every 
country: — 

No civilized community can permit 
citizens or organizations to take justice into 


their own hands and to set themselves up 
as judges of their fellow citizens. No polit- 
ical party and no individual can be per- 
mitted to assert the claim, convenient per- 
haps for itself, but destructive of the public 
order, that the authorities are not fulfilling 
their duty, and that consequently private 
interests may provide a substitute, a 
gendarmerie of their own. A _ private 
gendarmerie is usurpation of public author- 
ity. Instead of supporting law and order, 
it undermines and destroys law and order. 


Pester Lloyd laments the contrast 
between Hungary, where the Govern- 
ment has tolerated illegal reactionary 
organizations, and France, where party 
differences vanished and all rallied in- 
stantly to the support of the Govern- 
ment as soon as an attempt was made 
to put such subversive tactics into 
actual practice. 

An important by-election was held 
early in June in the district of Seine- 
Inférieure, at which, rather to the dis- 
may of the National Bloc, a Radical- 
Socialist, M. Léon Meyer, topped the 
polls. To be sure, his colleague is M. 
René Coty, who is a supporter of the 
present Government. But this is the 
first conspicuous Radical victory since 
1919, and Frenchmen who are solicit- 
ously scanning the political weather- 
signs, in view of the coming Parlia- 
mentary elections, wonder if it may not 
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indicate that the voters are swinging 
to the Left. Journal des Débats com- 
forts its readers with the remark that 
‘one swallow does not make a summer.’ 

William Bolitho, the brilliant Paris 
correspondent of the London Outlook, 
believes that the Bloc National, with 
whose policies he has no sympathy 
whatsoever, is ‘probably the most 
honest Parliament France has ever 
had,’ and says the small group of Radi- 
cals scattered over the benches to the 
left are, in their pre-war records, 
‘monsters of grafting,’ compared with 
them. 


The Patriot majority practise nothing 
that the copy books do not permit, their 
corruption is limited, and only a petty 
number of them use their position for crude 
financial advantage. They are patriots and 
men of property. And all our woes have 
come from a powerful mixture of their love 
of their country and their love of their 
possessions. Half of them, quite literally, 
are retired officers, and half are profiteers. 
Both sections have prospered by the war. 
To the officers — colonels, generals, avia- 
tors, old and young — war meant a pleasing 
excitement for which they had been 
preparing all their lives in barracks, quick 
advancement, public consideration, fame, 
and a seat in this Parliament. Such men as 
Lefebvre, an obscure chemist, whom the 
war left director of explosives; General de 
Castelnau, a disgruntled, obscure cavalry 
officer, now a force and a name; Fonck, the 
aviator, now a certificated demigod — all 
have the same conviction of the eminence 
of their services to mankind and of the 
infallibility of their ideas. They are patri- 
ots; everything they do is done by patri- 
otism, as taught unquestioned in the 
schools. That is, they are vain of being 
Frenchmen and hate actively or passively 
all other nations. They are certain that 
France is civilization, that France saved 
civilization, and that they saved France. 

What better title for statesmen could be 
wished? They hate Germany, they hate 
England, they hate Italy. They are good 
nationalists. They sit side by side with the 
profiteers, whom they outnumber. These 
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are also, for the most part, honest men, who 
most comprehensibly and sensibly made 
material fortunes while their confréres were 
gaining fame and posts of honor. Quite 
legitimately, they desire to keep these 
fortunes intact, to add to them, to crush 
any attempt, whether it come from the 
fanatics of Socialism or from their own 
Minister of Finance, to force them to give 
up any part of this honestly won wealth. 
The two sections are agreed in the main: 
the munitioneers are the party of law and 
order, the protectionists, the Ruhrists; the 
soldiers are the party of nation and rank 
and glory, clericals and Rubrists. 


¢ 
DISARMORING TUBERCULOSIS BACILLI 


THE latest issues of the London papers 
report what may prove an important 
advance in the treatment of tubercu- 
losis. The discovery has been revealed 
by Dr. Dreyer, Professor of Pathology 
at Oxford University. He shows that 
previous attempts to combat tubercu- 
losis by vaccines have been unsuccess- 
ful because the fatty substance that 
covers the germ protects it from 
antidotes produced, or received, in the 
human body. He believes he has found 
a means of removing this coating of 
fat, thus making the microbe ‘digesti- 
ble’ by its enemies. Experiments with 
recognized de-fatting treatments have 
been very encouraging. Guinea pigs 
infected with tuberculosis have been 
restored to health where death would 
ordinarily have ensued. Ulcerations of 
a tubercular nature upon patients in 
the London Hospital have been healed. 
Indeed the results so far are favorable 
enough ‘to give some ground for hope 
that in the less advanced stages of the 
disease the progress may be arrested 
or a cure effected.’ 

Three prominent London specialists 
who have experimented with the new 
treatment report as follows: — 

We have under treatment with Dreyer’s 
antigen sixty cases of tuberculosis. Among 
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these are thirty-six cases of tuberculous 
adenitis, eleven cases of cutaneous tubercu- 
losis, four cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, 
three cases of joint-and-bone tuberculosis, 
one case of peritonitis, one case of tuber- 
culosis of the urinary tract, one case of 
iridocyclitis, and three cases of epididy- 
mitis. Most of these cases have been under 
our personal observation for considerable 
periods, up to five years, and have been 
selected for treatment as having shown 
little improvement under treatment with 
tuberculin. 

Improvement has taken place in nearly 
all cases, and is, in our opinion, of an order 
which exceeds obviously that obtainable 
by other form of treatment which is appli- 
cable to these conditions. 


+ 


MR. BOYDEN 


[’Europe Nouvelle printed the follow- 
ing humorous sketch of Mr. Boyden 
shortly before his resignation: — 


Mr. Boyden, the American observer upon 
the Reparations Commission, whose com- 
plexion always looks so pink under his 
white hair, preserves absolute impassivity 
under all conditions. An enormous lighted 
cigar is invariably poised in his right hand. 
He never makes the slightest gesture. His 
eyes look straight in front of him. On rare 
occasions, when a debate becomes unusually 
vehement, his eyes turn just a trifle in their 
orbit. That is all. 

Mr. Boyden has been heard to speak. 
This sincere friend of France and veteran 
American lawyer loves to speak French — 
a French absolutely incomprehensible, 
where the masculines are feminines and 
vice versa, 

Mr. Boyden has two passions — law and 
golf. He divides his time impartially be- 
tween them. But fairness bids us add that 
he does better at the first than at the second. 

Mr. Boyden’s manner and appearance 
mark him out for an arbitrator. Justice, 
usually so evanescent, seems to abide in 
this dignified gentleman. None the less, he 
one day demanded, in a low, level tone of 
voice, one billion gold francs for America. 


Any description of Mr. Boyden would be 


incomplete if it did not include at his side 
his associate, Jimmy Logan, who is ordi- 
narily called by his first name. If Mr. Boy- 
den wields a cigar, Jimmy modestly con- 
fines himself to a box of one hundred Three 
Castles. He puts it in front of him carefully, 
placing one hundred Swedish matches on 
top of it. He never varies a particle from 
this routine. 
+ 


PRESENT-DAY PETROGRAD 


CaPTaAIN Harotp GRANFELL, R.N., 
Retired, a British sympathizer with 
the Soviet Government, writes to 
Foreign Affairs from Russia: — 


The only noticeable change in the out- 
ward appearance of Petrograd since last 
seeing it, toward the end of 1917, was a 
marked improvement in street-paving and 
in the condition of the cab-horses. Move- 
ment on the Nevskii and other main streets 
was much as before, except that uniforms 
are fewer and clothes in general more 
shabby. Living was good and cheap. A 
table d’héte dinner at the Europe Hotel, 
served in the old way, and by the same old 
Tatar waiters, cost the equivalent of two 
shillings. An apartment of bed, bath, and 
sitting-rooms, clean and comfortable, was 
12s. 6d. per day. The opera and ballet 
magnificently staged and given, played to 
full appreciative houses, lent no support to 
the idea that either audience or artistes were 
suffering greater physical or mental distress, 
or groaning under harder political oppres- 
sion, than their counterparts in London. 

Moscow appeared busier, and dirtier, 
than Petrograd, which was every bit as 
clean, side as well as main streets, as before 
the war. But, being now the political and 
commercial capital, the former is a natural 
consequence; and, as regards the latter, 
Moscow always was a dirty-looking town if 
judged by western European standards. 
The striking fact, however, about Moscow 
is evidence everywhere of its being busy, 
apparent equally in the Government offices, 
in the banks, in the shops, in the crowded 
state of the streets, and in the difficulty of 
obtaining hotel accommodation. Activity 
is in the air, and one soon feels an atmos- 
phere of occupation and endeavor. 
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George Popoff, writing to Frank- 
furter Zeitung from the same city, says 
that the Nevskii Prospect has recovered 
much of its former appearance. ‘There 
are many more shops open than in 
Moscow. Long lines of automobiles 
and droshkies are hastening hither and 
thither, or are parked in front of new 
restaurants and hotels. The Danon has 
been reopened, and need not shrink 
from comparison with the most fash- 
ionable restaurants in Europe. An- 
other luxurious restaurant is Au Ren- 
dezvous des Diplomats.’ 

Art-lovers will be glad to read the 
following : — 

The Hermitage is excellently managed. 
Not a single picture of its unique collection 
was lost during the revolution. I was able 
to satisfy myself of that. The porcelain 
collection is much larger than before, on 
account of the treasures that have been 
brought here from the imperial palaces and 
the palaces of the grand dukes. Beyond 
question this is to-day one of the finest 
collections of porcelains in the world. 


However, as soon as the visitor 
leaves the main avenues he comes upon 
abundant evidence of neglect. Rather 
oddly, the Soviet leaders have left 
untouched the esquestrian statue of 
Peter the Great. ‘His hand is still 
lifted in a gesture of command toward 
the west, as if to impress upon those 
who succeeded to his inheritance that 
they must follow in his footsteps.’ 


+ 
KENYA COLONY 


Kenya Cotony has become a hotly 
contested position in the race battles of 
Africa. Indians, who were first brought 
in to build the Uganda Railway, de- 
mand equal treatment with the whites 
— something already accorded them in 
the neighboring mandate territories 
under League of Nations supervision — 
and free right to immigrate into that 
country. The whites in the highlands 


wish to keep out the Indians, partly 
because they consider the uplands 
white men’s country, and partly — at 
least this moral plea is made — to 
protect the African natives from Indian 
exploitation. Lord Delamere, who has 
lived in the Colony for several years, 
writes of the country — in the London 
Sunday Times — as follows: — 


The highland country in Kenya is ex- 
tremely healthy, and has a beautiful cli- 
mate. As far as one can judge by the British 
school children out there, people from this 
country are very healthy. I don’t think 
people realize how good a climate we have. 
In all the years I have lived in the highland 
country I have never slept at night with 
less than two blankets. 

During twenty-two years of colonization 
work Kenya has not gone back. We have 
about 10,000 British settlers now. What we 
really require, in addition to colonists for 
the land, are men who can teach the natives 
trades—for example, carpenters, tin- 
smiths, stonemasons, and others skilled in 
useful vocations. We could do with quite a 
number of such men. Our coffee industry is 
important — with one or two exceptions we 
grow the best coffee in the world — and 
there is quite a large area under cultivation. 

Conditions for livestock are very favor- 
able. I have 30,000 sheep, and I have done 
very well with them. They are Merino 
crosses. Kenya is also a magnificent cattle 
country — more a dairying than a ranching 
country. We are particularly well off for all 
feeding stuffs. 

+ 


WRANGELL ISLAND 


VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON has given 
some interviews in London, and has [7 
published articles in the English press, 
for the purpose of arousing British 
opinion on the subject of Wrangell 
Island. Rather oddly, of the four men 
‘holding down’ the island for the 
Canadian Government at the present 
time, three are American citizens. 
Stefansson thinks that this isolated 
Arctic territory will soon possess great 
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value as an airplane-station in the line 
of what promises to be the shortest 
and safest aeronautic route between 
the Eastern and Western Hemispheres. 
He thus describes this new territory, to 
which both the United States and 
Russia have somewhat shadowy claims, 
in a late issue of the Spectator: — 


Wrangell Island is roughly the size and 
shape of Jamaica, eighty miles long, and 
thirty-five miles wide. It is rugged rather 
than rocky, with a maximum elevation of 
about 2000 feet. So far as we know, there 
is no permanent ice or snow, the snows 
of winter disappearing completely every 
summer. . 

The minimum temperature in winter is 
only a little lower than that of Montreal, 
about the same as that of Winnipeg, and not 
nearly so low as that of such Russian cities 
as Yakutsk. Because the island is small and 
surrounded by a cold ocean, the warmest 
summers will not be far different from 
the inclement May through which Eng- 
land has just passed. Essentially it is a 
prairie land — no trees, and only small 
bushes. The beach is abundantly supplied 
with driftwood for fuel and for the build- 
ing of log cabins. 

It is probably the greatest polar-bear 
country in the world, but bearskins have at 
present a small commercial value. There 
are no locations better for the trapping of 
white and blue foxes, and there are con- 
siderable quantities of the remains of the 
prehistoric elephants — mammoths — so 
that fossil ivory may be of some importance. 
It is an excellent station for the walrus and 
hair-seal industries. Nothing is known 
about the presence or absence of minerals. 
Great herds of reindeer are owned by 
natives of the Siberian mainland, and suit- 
able breeding-stock could be purchased for 
about a pound sterling per head and landed 
in Wrangell Island. There they would prob- 
ably pay well if the enterprise were carried 
out along the lines of the great success which 
the American Government has had with 
reindeer in Alaska. Probably Wrangell 
Island would support from 10,000 to 20,000 
head, equal in value to double that number 
of sheep. 


COTTON MILLS IN ASIA 


Tue people of densely populated Asia 
are clothed in cotton. That continent 
produces large quantities of this useful 
staple. Asiatics are fairly competent 
and remarkably cheap mill-operatives. 
Naturally, therefore, cotton mills are 
multiplying rapidly in Japan, China, 
and India, where they create new 
social problems almost as quickly as 
they supply the local market with 
yarns and fabrics. The industry al- 
ready gives employment to more than 
100,000 operatives in China, and more 
than 230,000 operatives in Japan. 
Four fifths of the workers in Japanese 
mills are women or girls; but in China 
and India male labor is principally 
employed. It has long been known 
that the mortality among Japanese 
spinners, especially from tuberculosis, 
is very high. Their hours of work are 
long, and the annual turnover of labor 
approaches 100 per cent. 

No similar statistics are available 
from China, where, according to a re- 
cent compilation by the Chinese Cotton 
Mill Owners’ Association, there are 
now 76 cotton mills operating over 
2,000,000 spindles and some 12,000 
looms. The small number of looms in 
proportion to spindles, together with 
the fact that China is one of the largest 
yarn-importing countries, indicates the 
extent to which hand-loom weaving is 
still practised in that country. Twenty 
of the mills are owned by Japanese and 
five by British firms. The remainder 
are Chinese. However, the average 
number of spindles in the Japanese 
mills, six of which are at Tsingtau, is 
much larger than in the Chinese mills. 

A recent inquiry into working-class 
budgets in Bombay, published by the 
Labor Office of that Government, deals 
particularly with the cotton-mill in- 
dustry. Over 3000 budgets were col- 
lected, during 1921 and 1922, from 
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Hindu, Mohammedan, and native 
Christian mill families. The investiga- 
tion shows that the average worker’s 
family in Bombay consists of 4.2 per- 
sons, and that in every 100 families 
there are 154 wage earners, of whom 
104 are men, 42 women, and 8 children. 
More than half the family expenditure 
is for food. The diet is predominantly 
vegetarian. About 30 per cent of the 
workers never eat meat, either for re- 
ligious or for economic reasons. It was 
estimated by investigators that in those 
families whose members drink, the 
average expenditure for intoxicants 
amounts to at least 8 or 10 per cent of 
the total income. In India, as else- 


where ‘liquor is mainly responsible for 
the poor efficiency, domestic misery, 
heavy indebtedness, and absenteeism 
of the worker.’ Housing conditions are 
very bad. Bombay has more than 
3000 one-room tenements occupied by 


two or more families. No less than 47 
per cent of the workers whose budgets 
were taken were in debt, and the usual 
rate of interest was 75 per cent per 
annum. However, in isolated cases, 
workingmen paid as high as 300 per 
cent for borrowed money. 


+ 
EGYPTIAN AGITATION IN GERMANY 


A MONTHLY magazine called Aegyp- 
tische Korrespondenz, published in Ber- 
lin, is evidently so free from financial 
cares that it can afford to dispense with 
paid subscribers. At least wnentgeltlich 
(gratuitous) appears as part of the 
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title. This little publication is the 
organ of the Egyptian National Party 
in Germany. It is now in its third year 
and rejoices in a corps of editors for 
whom life is made emotionally inter- 
esting by devotion to the cause of 
Egyptian independence, hatred of Eng- 
land, and friendship for Germany. 
Writing upon the Ruhr occupation, one 
contributor says: — 

We Egyptians have been taught by the 
bitterness of our own experience what loss 
of liberty and foreign intervention really 
means. Consequently we spontaneously 
sympathize with Germany, and our senti- 
ments revolt against the Ruhr adventure. 
. . - Es lebe Deutschland! Es lebe Aegypten! 


The introductory article of the issue 
that comes to our desk is a eulogy of 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha, as the founder 
of the Egyptian National Party. A 
speech by a Mr. Metwalli, defending 
the programme of the Egyptian Na- 
tionalists, is reported, in which, after 
reviewing the history of the British oc- 
cupation in Egypt, the speaker said: — 


Whether competent or incompetent, 
every nation has the right to govern itself 
as it desires. No sort of proof will convince 
England that the Egyptians possess the 
political capacity to rule themselves. There 
is no nation just enough to concede to 
another nation such competency when its 
own colonial policies are thereby affected. 
. . . Any form of dependence upon Eng- 
land, granted by England’s grace, is nothing 
but a masked protectorate. . . . As long 
as a single English soldier remains on 
Egyptian soil, we cannot treat with Eng- 
land. 
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BY P. B. GHEUSI; ANATOLE FRANCE 


[A monument to Jaurés, the greatest Socialist leader of France, who was assassinated on 
the eve of the war, has just been dedicated at Carmauz, which he represented in the Chamber 
of Deputies. The first of the two following articles is from the non-Socialist Figaro of June 3. 
It ts followed by the short address that Anatole France wrote for the dedication, as reported in 


Le Temps of June 4.] 


THE youngest prefect of Southern 
France was making his first official 
tour. He arrived at the Roman court 
of the College of Castres to visit the 
turbulent students of that institution. 
When the latter were drawn up in the 
square of honor around him, a young 
speaker stepped forward from their 
ranks to deliver the usual welcome to 
the representative of the Republic. 
This student was a sturdy stocky 
dashing blond lad, in rustic garb, with 
uncouth gestures and unpolished ac- 
cent. For a moment the keen eye of the 
polished Parisian official but half con- 
cealed a flash of amusement at the 
clumsiness of the rustic orator. But 
when their eyes once met, the prefect’s 
glance changed to one of sudden inter- 
est, and he listened to the address, with 
its apt Latin quotations, with delighted 
attention. His impromptu reply ex- 
pressed this admiration. Later he 
alluded again to the excellence of the 
address in conversing with the boy’s 
teacher, with the flattering suggestion 
that the latter might have been partly 
responsible for its merits. But the 
honest professor protested: ‘I had noth- 
ing to do with the speech young Jaurés 
made. He wrote it entirely without 
assistance.” Thereupon Léon Bourgeois 
complimented personally for the first 
time an orator whom heoftenapplauded 
later in the Chamber of Deputies. 
Jaurés lived with his mother three 


miles from Castres in the rolling coun- 
try of Pioch-Saint-James. They occu- 
pied a little farm that yielded its culti- 
vators but the most frugal living. Early 
every morning he sallied forth with his 
schoolbooks and a black basket, to hold 
the simple marketing it was his daily 
task to do after school hours. There 
was naught in outward appearance to 
distinguish him from the other little 
peasant lads who trudged to school by 
the Chemin des Pauvres, a field path 
that still bears the same name and 
serves the same kind of people that it 
did in Jaurés’s boyhood. Beneath his 
faded cap, with its broken visor rudely 
stitched together with white thread 
blackened in an ink bottle, shone a 
bright, sun-tanned face, relieved of the 
peasant stolidity of his classmates only 
by a certain unusual eagerness to learn. 

At school he was constantly sur- 
prising and discouraging the other 
pupils by his wide information and his 
brilliant success in competitions. He 
had just taken the prize in Latin com- 
position in the general examination for 
ali the secondary schools of France when 
an accident determined his career. 

M. Deltour, the Inspector-General 
for the University, asked Jaurés some 
questions when examining the classes 
at Castres. He was so delighted with 
the boy’s answers that he asked to read 
his exercises, and questioned the bash- 
ful pupil more at length. 

103 
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“What profession do you expect to 
follow?’ 

“My family wants me to try for the 
postal service.’ 

‘A boy who can write such Latin as 
you do at your age, my young friend, 
must go to the normal school and be- 
come a teacher.’ 

Learning that Jaurés’s mother was 
very poor, the Inspector-General per- 
sonally took the matter in hand and 
procured for the promising lad a gov- 
ernment scholarship at Louis le Grand. 
The next year Jean Jaurés entered the 
normal school. 

His family were not altogether 
pleased. One of his uncles, a good 
parish priest, wanted him to take 
orders. His mother, an_ energetic 
practical countrywoman, dreamed of 
seeing him in the Civil Service, some- 
where near home, and assured of regu- 
lar promotion. Their family physician, 
a Voltairian philosopher, more versed 
in matters of the soul than of the body, 
predicted of the precocious schoolboy: 
‘He’s a great mystic. He’ll finish in a 
monastery.’ 

Eventually Jaurés became a teacher 
at the Lycée at Albi, then a member of 
the faculty at Toulouse. He entered 
politics as he entered the teacher’s pro- 
fession — by mere accident. 

Several of us students were attending 
his lectures on philosophy one after- 
noon when an exciting rumor circu- 
lated through the school. We promptly 
informed the teacher: ‘M. Estancelin, 
an old Deputy of the Empire, is giving 
an address in the assembly room.’ 

“Good. Let’s go and hear it,’ replied 
Jaurés. 

In a moment our little party was on 
its way to the hall. We found it filled 
to suffocation. A little man ina falsetto 
voice was just piping from the platform 
‘A certain Jules Ferry —’ 

‘I ask the floor!’ shouted Jaurés 
impulsively, scandalized at hearing his 
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great teacher referred to in this dis- 
paraging way before the whole student 
body. 

M. Estancelin stopped and stared at 
his interrupter with irritation. The 
audience, which included most of the 
old aristocracy of Toulouse, gazed with 
smiles of amusement at the rustic 
countenance of Ferry’s unknown cham- 
pion; for up to this time Jaurés lived in 
great retirement and had never ap- 
peared in public. But he had hardly 
begun to speak before a murmur of 
approval ran through the hall. 

‘But, sir,’ interrupted M. Estan- 
celin, ‘who are you, who venture to 
speak like this?’ 

‘I am a teacher in this school,’ 
thundered Jaurés, quite at his ease, 
‘and I believe I have a right to speak 
here.’ 

Indeed, his speech was a triumph. 
Jaurés passed from Jules Ferry to the 
Empire. His irresistible eloquence was 
soon drawing the reluctant applause of 
an imperialist audience for his defense 
of the Republic. 

The Rector of the University, Per- 
roud, had come in. He stood near us, 
overwhelmed, carried away; and we 
heard him murmur: ‘Gambetta him- 
self!’ Perroud had been present at the 
great oratorical triumph of the Tribune 
of Cahors on the day when, after two 
hours of eloquence, he fainted amid the 
sympathetic emotion of the entire 
Chamber, though it was composed 
mainly of his bitter adversaries. 

I have always thought that it was 
this afternoon that determined the 
political destiny of Jaurés. Let us 
pause here, on the threshold of his 
public career. Let us forget that in 
1885 his political sponsors thought him 
‘somewhat moderate.’ We shall not 
follow the evolution of his convictions. 
When the president of the jury at Paris 
that passed upon Jaurés’s thesis for the 
doctorate announced to him that it had 
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been accepted by a unanimous vote, he 
added: ‘Yet in congratulating you, my 
dear Doctor, I ask myself why the walls 


As in 1914, we are again on the eve of 
war. All of the powers that govern 
France avow this, declare this. 

We were told when the horrors of our 
late massacre were interminably and 
unnecessarily prolonged that ‘this war 
will be the last!’ They tell us to-day: 
‘Let us prepare for war. We shall have 
one in twenty years, in ten years, per- 
hapseven earlier. We may haveit imme- 
diately if we leave the Ruhr, which fur- 
nishes the Germans with ammunition.’ 

I do not know, I do not dare to say 
that this is impossible. But who is to 
blame? Have not our statesmen done 
all in their power to incur, to precipi- 
tate, this new war that they prophesy? 
We have not labored for peace. I tell 
you: the bourgeoisie cannot, will not, 
does not know how to make peace. 

The war has never truly ended. You 
see for yourself that ever since the 
Armistice we have been at war. What 
act of hostility can you conceive more 
characteristic than the occupation of 
the Ruhr? 

Our sophists try to convince us that 
this was an action necessary to save 
our credit. But do you not believe that 
a firm and pacific policy of mutual 
intercourse with a neighboring nation 
that possesses a larger population, a 
more highly developed industry, a more 
extensive commerce, than our own, 
would have brought us more certain 
and abundant rewards than the armed 
seizure that is already proving socostly? 

What have our people become? In 
what disgraceful slumber have we 
sunk? We have even lost our sense of 
self-preservation, and leave the con- 
duct of our affairs in the hands of a 
Chamber of Deputies that hurries us 
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of our ancient Sorbonne, upon hearing 
the echo of our praise, have not tum- 
bled about our ears.’ 


II 


to ruin. And it does this, not by bril- 
liant errors, by aberrations of genius. 
but by ignorance and stupidity! How 
long shall we be left the opportunity to 
save ourselves? Are we to leave our 
fate in its hands indefinitely? 

Citizens, rouse yourselves, listen to 
the voice of Jaurés. Five years before 
the war that great man said: ‘I have 
faith in the possibility of a European 
Peace Congress; I have faith in the 
possibility of a rapprochement between 
France, England, and Germany.’ 

May this statement of a man whose 
heart was as great as his will was 
mighty be our law. Citizens, do not 
lose faith in the possibility of an abiding 
friendship between Germany and Eng- 
land and France. 

Jaurés, I do not wish to view you 
to-day solemnly immortalized in un- 
changing bronze or marble. That sets 
you too far away from us. I wish to see 
you as we have always known you, as a 
living man. In this critical hour, when 
we are threatened with dangers more 
redoubtable than our thoughtless folly 
lets us realize, we need the lessons of 
your wisdom. We beg you, our master 
and friend, thou best of men, to advise 
us and to counsel us, 

Speaking at Lyon on July 25, 1914, 
on the very eve of the war, Jaurés said: 
‘We have never been in a more men- 
acing, a more tragic situation than that 
in whick. we find ourselves to-day.’ 

Listen, citizens, listen to the man 
whom you have come to honor, whose 
foresight never failed him. We have 
never been in a situation more men- 
acing and more tragic than that in 
which the imprudence and the errors of 
our present rulers have now plunged us. 





MUSSOLINI, BERSAGLIERE 


BY MAFFIO MAFFII 


From La Tribuna, June 5 
(Rome Liserat Datry) 


Our best war literature is the diaries 
of common soldiers. The first reason 
for this is that these are not literature. 
The second reason is that the suffering 
and the hope of the men in the trenches 
could not be expressed except by those 
who were immediately experiencing 
them. In the third place, diaries are 
usually confidential confessions to one’s 
self, not intended to escape the privacy 
of the individual. Among such diaries 
it is natural that Benito Mussolini’s 
should possess exceptional interest. 

Those who expect to find some 
prophetic intimation of the future 
Premier’s great destiny in these pages 
will be disappointed. His diary differs 
in no marked respect from those of his 
comrades. It merely records the every- 
day experiences and sensations of a 
brave soldier, though one unusually 
responsive to his surroundings. Here 
and there, to be sure, we detect the 
footprints of the lion. Now and then a 
flash of frank, keen judgment, based 
upon the direct evidence of events, or 
some original and unexpected phrase, 
betrays the fact that the diarist, though 
he is but recording hastily the impres- 
sions of the moment, is a_ trained 
writer. 

Someone has said that this book 
wears its heart on its sleeve. There is 
much truth in that remark. It is 
spontaneous and _ sincere. Benito 
Mussolini never indulges in fine writing 
or patriotic phrase-making. He does 
not concern himself with questions of 
high politics or strategy. He has 
utterly forgotten that he was ever a 
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journalist. He is a common soldier 
among common soldiers, one of the 
humble among the humble. He does 
not presume to be more than an ordi- 
nary private in the Italian army, nor 
does he seek to be more than that. His 
interests are confined to his officers, 
his comrades, his battalion, his sector. 
He does not try to look further — he 
has no wish to do so. He is a front 
soldier — an infantryman. He impul- 
sively rejects any flattering suggestion 
that he is better than the men around 
him. 

Indeed, its ingenuous simplicity 
makes this diary an evangel of rigid 
discipline. The debater, the politician, 
the man of thought and of action in 
larger affairs, has ceased to exist. The 
critical instinct so highly developed in 
every Italian, though he be but a vil- 
lage pharmacist, is sternly suppressed. 
Mussolini, the Bersagliere, renounces 
such a faculty. Unquestioning obedi- 
ence to orders is his iron rule of life. If 
he understands their reason, so much 
the better. If not, he none the less 
obeys with the same exemplary readi- 
ness that he taught later to his Fascisti 
followers. 

The first section of the diary em- 
braces the months of September, Octo- | 
ber, and November, 1915. Mussolini’s 
first journey as a soldier, to Caporetto, 
with the passing comment, ‘Cividale: 
a delightful town. An_ interesting 
monument to Adelaide Ristori.’ Leav- 
ing for the Goritz front, baptism of 
fire as soon as he crosses the Isonzo. 
No soldier ever forgets his sensations 
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when he enters a zone of heavy bom- 
bardment for the first time. Mussolini 
describes vividly and honestly his 
emotion. First night in the trenches. 
Experience on an advance post. 

He introduces us to the men whom 
he meets and admires. His major, who 
is commanding the battalion; his 
captain, a valiant, unaffected man who 
knows just how to talk to his men; his 
lieutenant, Lohengrin Giraud, whose 
German and Wagnerian name do not 
mitigate against his valor in the Italian 
cause. 

Mussolini Bersagliere likes his offi- 
cers. ‘They seem more like brothers 
than superiors. ... And to accuse 
such officers as these of being milita- 
rists is to descend to absurdity. Made- 
in-Germany militarism will never in- 
fect Italy. Our subalterns are reserve 
lieutenants who fight and die like 
heroes.” 

A few quotations will reproduce, 


better than any amount of generaliza- 
tion, the incisiveness and vigor of the 
daily impressions he records: — 

‘My company is ordered to the front 


trench. Sunset. Corporal Claudio 
Tommei —a Roman — offers me an 
alpenstock and a copy of Rugantino. 
Thanks. When people at home talk of 
trenches they think of the English 
trenches in the Flanders plains, pro- 
vided with every comfort, even, they 
say, with steam heat. But our trenches, 
six or seven thousand feet up in the air, 
are very different. Holes cut in the 
rock, exposed to all the inclemencies of 
the climate.’ 
_ ‘All is provisional and sketchy. This 
is indeed a war of Titans that our 
Italian soldiers are bravely fighting 
here. We are not ordered to storm 
fortresses, but to storm mountains. 
Here a boulder is a weapon as deadly 
as @ cannon.” 

‘A cold night wind is blowing, bring- 
ng to us the stench of the mouldering 
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bodies on the plain below. A clear 
starry night.’ 

Mussolini Bersagliere rarely men- 
tions himself. When he has to do so it 
is almost invariably in an ironical, self- 
effacing way. One day he receives an 
order: ‘The Bersagliere Mussolini is to 
present himself with full equipment 
to the commander of the regiment.’ 
Knapsack on back. An hour’s march. 
His Colonel, who is quartered in a rough 
wooden hut, proposes that he assist 
his aide in administrative duties. Dur- 
ing his idle moments, he might write 
the history of the regiment during the 
war. ‘Colonel Joseph Barbieri is a 
Roman from Ravenna. Indeed, he has 
Roman features. I answered, “I prefer 
to stay with my comrades in the 
trenches.” Thereupon the matter was 
dropped. I accept a glass of wine.’ 

‘The Colonel’s wine is not good, but 
in default of better. . . . I requested 
and was granted permission to transfer 
to the first company in order to remain 
with Lieutenant Giraud. Some of the 
Bersagiieri who are admirers of the 
Colonel expressed their surprise at my 
refusal. I came to the war to fight, not 
to write.’ 

His account of his life in the trenches 
during the gloomy insistent autumn 
rains, when days of action, of intense 
nervous and physical effort, of deafen- 
ing bombardment and death struggle, 
alternated with days of relaxation and 
monotonous and tedious idleness, re- 
veals a boylike disposition that was 
keenly alert to all the little pleasures 
and vexations of a soldier’s life — cast 
down because the mail was delayed, 
radiantly happy because a little pack- 
age of winter clothing, biscuits, or 
tobacco had reached him, affection- 
ately delighted at some kindness from 
a comrade. The predominant note, 
even in days of the most acute dis- 
couragement and suffering, is one of 
high spirits, of absolute faith in final 
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victory and proud elation in the 
thought that his fellow soldiers and 
himself all share this sentiment. In his 
days of repose, many friends invariably 
came to visit him. We feel that they 
sought him out because his strong soul 
was a fountain of courage for them- 
selves. The diarist never says this, but 
one can easily see that his example, his 
imperturbable cheerfulness and good 
spirits, must have infected his com- 
panions. 

To be sure, Mussolini had moments, 
not of doubt and discouragement, but 
of poignant grief and bitterness, when 
he received notice of the loss of those 
who had been close friends in civil life. 
He was particularly shaken by the 
death of Corridoni. But he always 
kept his grief to himself. His fellow 
soldiers only knew his hours of confi- 
dence, serenity, and hope. 

One gray November day, after he 
had been detailed to accompany a 
burial column to the military cemetery 
at Cividale, just as a gloomy evening 
was setting in, Mussolini entered the 
church at Caporetto. 

‘Benches, galleries, and stairs were 
packed with soldiers. There were also 
a few officers. I saw no very old and 
no very young men. A Territorial of 
the Alpines near me had glistening 
tears in his eyes. A priest was chanting 
at the altar. The soldiers responded in 
chorus: Ora pro nobis. Toward the end 
the soldiers sang a hymn to the ac- 
companiment of the deep and mournful 
notes of the organ. Their voices filled 
the church with a solemn melody. I 
remained silent. I did not know the 
tune or the words. The song finished 
with a long drone from the organ. The 
soldiers went their various ways.’ 

We have here a suggestion of the 
beginning of a certain mysticism pro- 
duced by the war in the mind of Mus- 
solini— a mysticism destined to have 
an important influence upon certain 


phases of his coming political career. 
No such trait was apparent in the 
beginning of the war, but there is an 
interesting confession in one of the 
first pages of the diary. One of his 
comrades, a Beneventan, was not able 
to close his eyes during one stormy 
night when both were saturated with 
the drenching rain. He kept groaning 
feverishly. ‘I made some remark to 
him that caused him to say, ‘‘Don’t 
you believe in God?” I did not answer. 
I passed the time repeating verses that 
I had learned in the happy days of long 
ago when I was a boy.’ 

The diary followed him during our 
army’s gradual advance until it finally 
reached the summit of the Carso. 
Benito Mussolini was stationed in the 
trenches on the shore of Daberdo Pond. 
‘Whoever lives long on its banks loses 
his ability to laugh. Here the tragedy 
is in the land itself, even more than in 
the sufferings of the men.’ The chap- 
ters that describe his life in the Carso 
are the most vigorous, vivid, and force- 
ful of the book. Every survivor of the 
troops that fought in that desolate and 
God-forsaken section of the front will 
live again its horror and depression as 
he reads them. Mussolini sketches his 
experiences there with sharp, rapid 
pen-strokes—a miserable existence, 
immersed in mud, unprotected from 
the elements, constantly under the fire 
of artillery of every calibre: ‘My hands 
now bear the marksofhigh nobility: they 
are caked with red soil of the Carso.’ 

Indeed, a vein of humor never de- 
serted our soldier even in this gloomy 
inferno. He describes the rising water 
in the pond, which threatened to 
flood the shelters, constant battles 
with a phenomenal plague of rats, an 
accidental birthday gift in the form of 
an Austrian officer’s glasses, found 
while skirmishing through No Man’s 
Land during a dense fog, when it was 
possible to reconnoitre there. 
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One of his finest chapters he headed 
‘Christmas.’ It was written in the 
trenches on December 25, 1916, when 
his mind was dwelling on the scenes of 
his distant boyhood. ‘Twenty-five 
years ago I was a pugnacious, hot- 
tempered boy. Some of my old play- 
mates still bear the scars of my anger 
upon their faces. A born nomad, my 
chief delight was to roam in the early 
morning along the banks of the river, 
robbing nests and orchards. I went to 
Mass. There were few who did not go 
to Mass on Christmas, Among the latter 
were my father, and one or two others.’ 

But his mind quickly turns to his 
mother, to the road bordered with 
hawthorn hedges that led to the church, 
where so many candles were blazing 
on the high altar, and the picture of the 
Christ Child was exposed. 

The contrast between these home- 
sick dreams of childhood and the stern 
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reality of the moment, between that 
early Christmas and the war Christmas 
announced, not by chimes from the 
steeple, but by roaring artillery and 
bursting bombs, could scarcely be 
expressed more eloquently than by 
these simple but feeling words. 

A few weeks later, on February 23, 
1917, Benito Mussolini was seriously 
wounded, as we all know, by the 
fragments of a shell. He was taken to 
the rear, and recovered in a field 
hospital. The last chapter of the diary 
was written there, but it is still a diary 
of war experiences. For it contains a 
description of a heavy aerial bombard- 
ment by the Austrians, who disre- 
garded the red crosses painted on the 
roof. In this hospital an incident oc- 
curred a few days subsequently that has 
curious interest in view of what was to 
come later — it was the first meeting of 
the King and Benito Mussolini. 


PILSUDSKI AND HIS LEGION 


BY RODA RODA 


[Pilsudski’s recent retirement from public office and the army, following the formation of 
the last Witos Cabinet, has been the occasion of several short sketches of the man and his career 


in the European press.] 


From Neue Freie Presse, May 30 
(Vienna NatIoNALIST-LIBERAL Dalty) 


JéseF Pitsupsk1, until recently the 
most powerful man in Poland, refused 
not long ago to recognize a Cabinet 
that had a majority of Parliament 
behind it. And he had his way. The 
Korfanty Cabinet was obliged to re- 
sign, Parliament submitted; for behind 
Pilsudski stood two powers greater 
than Parliament and Cabinets — the 
people and the army. 


A man who can achieve such popu- 
larity, who can start conflagrations and 
extinguish them at his will, must be 
either a statesman or a demagogue — 
probably both. How could it be other- 
wise in our high-tension Europe? Here 
is a man to be reckoned with and under- 
stood. Unhappily I have but a slight 
acquaintance with Pilsudski, and can 
add but little to what we know of 
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his absorbing personality and char- 
acter. 

It was at Karasin in Volhynia in the 
middle of February, 1916. A group of 
miserable huts, half of them gutted by 
fire. A corduroy road, laboriously con- 
structed by the soldiers, afforded the 
only passage through the fathomless 
mud. 

One of these huts housed Pilsudski’s 
staff. The Austrian Commandant gave 
me permission — though with obvious 
unwillingness — to pay my respects to 
the Polish brigade-commander. 

Since I came from the General, I 
was received with suspicion — but 
nevertheless received. Pilsudski can- 
not speak German, though he can 
speak French; but he is a taciturn man 
in any language. Some of his aides 
knew me, however, and conversed 
pleasantly and courteously with me. 
I stayed till evening. By the light of 
two candle-stumps a young staff officer, 
who was a student when the war broke 
out, showed me the details of the front 
upon a map. He did it fluently and 
accurately. 

Meanwhile, however, I hardly took 
my eyes off Pilsudski. He sat upon a 
field bed with his arms hanging list- 
lessly in front of him. He was slender, 
powerful, but obviously very tired. 
His hair was black, his eyes large and 
dark, his mustache long and _ black, 
tinged with gray. He had a high fore- 
head, straight nose, and a chin of 
feminine softness. He wore a gray 
woolen tunic without any mark of 
rank. During the whole time he merely 
sat and listened. An adjutant had 
just written a report to the Imperial 
Corps Commander Hauer. Pilsudski 
gave a terse order: ‘Deliver this letter 
and get an immediate reply. If the 
gentlemen cannot understand Polish, 
can you make yourself understood in 
German?’ 

The Legionary, a common soldier, 
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saluted and answered: ‘I took my Doc- 
torof Philosophy at Breslau University.’ 

During the years immediately before 
the war, a secret ‘Defense Union 
Officers’ School’ was founded at Lem- 
berg. Pilsudski, who was a Russian 
Lieutenant of Reserves, and a leader of 
the Social-Democrat Party at Warsaw, 
was the soul of the undertaking. This 
became the nucleus of the Polish 
Legion. All the subordinate officers 
were graduates. From the beginning 
of the war these graduates were re- 
quired to serve as officers, but without 
rank. A Legionary was a Legionary, 
whether he fought in the ranks or com- 
manded a battalion. In fact, a man 
might be a battalion-commander one 
day, and, if he proved incompetent, 
reduced to the ranks next morning. 
That was how the Legion started. 
Pilsudski said: ‘You must earn your 
commissions under fire.’ 

In November 1914, the Legion be- 
came part of the Austrian Army. By 
this time the graduates of the secret 
school in Lemberg had had three 
months’ experience at the front. They 
were now given commissions. But they 
received only the same pay as privates. 
No pecuniary advantage was attached 
to rank, at least in Pilsudski’s brigade. 
All the pay received went into a com- 
mon fund from which a few higher 
officers drew what was absolutely 
necessary for their subsistence, not 
over the equivalent of thirty dollars a 
month. Most were not obliged to do 
this. All the rest went to widows and 
orphans. That had been the custom in 
the Dombrowski Legion in Napoleon’s 
time. 

Accounts of the military value of the 
Legion vary. Part of it fought in 
Bukowina in the 1914-1915 campaign 
under our rough-and-ready General 
Pflanzer. The old General had a habit 
“Of saying precisely what he thought. 
He characterized the Poles as ‘one 
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third magpies, one third rabbits, one 
third lions.’ Not an uncomplimentary 
judgment when we consider the condi- 
tions under which this force was hastily 
assembled. They were always in good 
humor, and got the name, ‘The Singing 
Brigade.’ But they were poor on the 
defensive and of little use with the pick 
and shovel. 

The latter was natural enough. For 
who were the Legionaries? Polish 
manor-lords, professors, artisans, and 
peasants who could not be regularly 
enrolled in the Austrian army. The last 
were generally Russians excluded be- 
cause they were not citizens, or Aus- 
trians rejected by our physicians for 
physical incapacity, age, or extreme 
youth. Many were engineers and 
students. Whole companies consisted 
of men with academic degrees. In one 
squadron of uhlans every man except 
the farrier was a university man. 

The Legion contained the two most 
popular Polish novelists, one of the 
leading actors, and several artists of 
distinction. Eighty per cent of the 
Legionaries had been born under the 
Russian flag. They adopted war names 
in order to spare their relatives, many 
of whom were still in Russia, unpleasant 
experiences. When the Russians cap- 
tured a Legionary they generally hung 
him on the spot, without troubling to 
ascertain his previous allegiance. 


A number of Jews also fought in the 
Legion. At least four received com- 
missions, two of whom fell during the 
fighting in Volhynia. During the first 
two years of the war Pilsudski’s brigade 
increased in strength fourfold, and 
became a powerful military unit. But 
in 1916 friction arose between the 
Legion and the Austrian General Staff, 
which eventually caused it to be dis- 
armed and disbanded; and its mem- 
bers — including Pilsudski — were in- 
terned. 

When Count Szeptycki of the regular 
Austrian army was put in command of 
one of the Legion brigades, his soldiers 
greeted him with shouts of ‘Long Live 
Pilsudski!’ The Count, who was an 
imposing figure and a soldier from 
crown to toe, never moved a muscle. 
‘Not well done!’ he shouted. ‘Try it 
again! Now, when I count three. 
Long live Pilsudski! ... That was 
better, but we must have it once again. 
Long live Pilsudski! . . . Now, that 
you have learned to do it,—with the 
same snap, — long live Francis Joseph!’ 
And the surprised Legionaries promptly 
obeyed. 

Their Andreas Hofer was Pilsudski. 
They wore his picture on their caps 
and followed him with fanatical devo- 
tion. One of them said to me: ‘He has 
only to wink his eye, and we will all 
commit hara-kiri.’ 





STEPHAN RADITCH 


BY M. C. A. 


[Stambuliski, the peasant Premier of Bulgaria, just assassinated by his political enemies; 
Witos, the peasant Premier of Poland, just returned to the head of the Government; and Rad- 
itch, the peasant leader of Croatia, who is slowly forcing the Yugoslav Government to meet many 
of the wishes of his followers, are symbolic personalities, expressing the resurgence of the 


peasantry of Eastern Europe after the war.] 


From Jutro, May 20 
(SLOVENIAN LiBERAL Dalty) 


Ranitcu is to-day the absolute com- 
mander of a troop of seventy deputies, 
which means nearly one fourth of our 
Parliament; politically he is the master 
of Croatia; and he holds besides two 
Slovenian and many Bosnian and Dal- 
matian mandates. Moreover, we al- 
ready see his influence reaching into 
Voyvodina and Old Serbia. 

But first, what and who is Raditch? 
He was born in the village of Schitarevo 
near Sesvete. His ancestors were gypsy 
blacksmiths. ‘Raditch’ is a very com- 
mon name among the gypsies. He is 
now about fifty years of age, and stud- 
ied at the University in Zagrab 
(Agram), later at the University of 
Prague, and finally at the Ecole libre de 
sciences politiques in Paris. He was an 
enthusiastic particinant in political 
student activities. Young Raditch was 
one of the party who burned the Mag- 
yar flag on the arrival of Emperor 
Francis Joseph in Zagréb, for which 
offense he was expelled from the Uni- 
versity, tried, and imprisoned. Follow- 
ing this exploit he went to Prague, then 
to Slavonia, and turned his back upon 
his old comrades. One day he was a 
Conservative, the next a Radical — 
restless, undependable, but always 
brimful of enterprise, energy, and fire. 
He seemed convinced of the right and 
truth of what he spoke and to know 
what he wanted, but no one else did. 
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The man is educated. Besides Serbo- 
Croatian, his mother tongue, he speaks 
and writes Czech, French, and German. 
He also speaks fluently Russian, Polish, 
Magyar, and Italian. Three years ago, 
while in prison, he acquired a fair com- 
mand of English. And of course he 
knows Latin, the legal and ritual tongue 
of all ‘Old Croatians.’ However, he 
has not received a single degree at any 
of the universities he attended. His 
professors and fellow students remem- 
ber him as a young eccentric. 

He has written a number of books. 
In 1904 the publishing house, Matica 
Hrvatska, brought out his Modern Col- 
onization and the Slavs, in which he 
writes in an interesting style of — well, 
of everything and everybody; its fore- 
word has two hundred and ten pages, 
almost as long as the body of the book. 
In 1905 the same firm issued his Con- 
temporary Europe: The Characteristics of 
European States and Nations. Both of 
these books show lack of method and 
aim, and place Raditch in the foremost 
rank of Croatian word-jugglers; but at 
the same time, they display brilliant 
flashes of thought and a mass of half- 
digested knowledge and information — 
all of which he leaves in a jumble. 

From what I had read and heard of 
him, I imagined Raditch to be a young- 
ish flighty impulsive individual; but I 
found him a middle-aged fattish robust 
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man. His face and head remind one of 
a pear; his hair is short and straggly; 
bushy eyebrows; heavy mustache and 
beard; strong teeth; dark complexion; 
thick, short neck; short fingers — in 
fact, a man of striking physical build. 
He bites his nails and is untidy. He is 
shortsighted. When he speaks, he knits 
his brows and stares intently at you, 
after the usual manner of shortsighted 
people who do not wear glasses, while 
his mouth opens wide, revealing his 
teeth and emitting a heavy, often 
hoarse, voice. His clothing is that of a 
suburban burgher, a cattle-buyer, or a 
horse-trader. Until recently he was 
wont to go about collarless, shirt open 
at the throat, disclosing his broad, 
hairy chest. His boots are like any 
peasant’s from the country, likewise 
his jacket. At mass meetings of the 
Peasant Party in the villages and 
smaller towns, he often used to appear 
in a well-worn, soiled sheepskin coat. 
Of late, however, he has dressed quite 
‘city-like,’ but his clothing is still far 
from being fashionable or immacu- 
late. 

So much for his outer appearance. 
Raditch’s wife is a Czech woman, and 
they have seven children. Two daugh- 
ters are married; their husbands are 
Peasant Members of Parliament. I 
should add, perhaps, that Mrs. Rad- 
itch is a former school-teacher, a very 
intelligent woman, and an ardent sup- 
porter of her husband, whom she be- 
lieves to have a great mission. During 
the early years of their married life, 
when they had small children and he 
was still studying, she bravely shared 
his poverty, often working with her 
hands to add to their meagre income. 

Raditch is a politician of a special 
sort, who appeals to a special kind of 
people. He makes political capital of 
the conflicting impulses, vague de- 
sires, and keenly felt wants of the rural 
masses. He plays upon the aspirations 
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of the illiterate, neglected, socially 
backward, and ridiculed free peasantry 
he moulds the political and social in- 
stincts and prejudices of this peasantry 
into new political aims and tactics, a 
new type of agitation and party plat- 
form. But still we have the same Rad- 
itch we have seen in his writings — 
confusion personified, without logic or 
sequence, contradicting himself as often 
as he speaks, yet always full of energy 
and force, of fire and will power. 
Raditch began his political career 
with popular demonstrations and mani- 
festations. About twenty years ago he 
organized the Peasant Party; but until 
1918, when Austria-Hungary collapsed, 
the Croatian peasantry was practically 
without rights. They were emigrating 
to America in masses, or went forth to 
seek work and bread in Bosnian and 
Rumanian forests. They lived in 
poverty, marrying early and bringing 
into the world numerous children who 
were denied schooling. They lived on 
Indian corn, clothed themselves in 
homespun, divided their little land- 
holdings among their descendants, and 
died of epidemics. The officials who 
governed them and the local intelli- 
gentsia were corrupt, characterless 
servants of the Hungarian rule. The 
peasants first managed to send to the 
Croatian Sabor two deputies, then 
seven, next time fifteen, and then again 
only three; but Raditch was nearly 
always among those elected. His 
speeches in the Sabor were often long, 
frequently a mere jumble of words; he 
kept repeating himself. Not infre- 
quently the members would burst into 
roars of laughter at his nonsense and 
stupidities; but he remained serene and 
serious, as though oblivious of those 
about him. He was often boresome, 
downright tiresome; then suddenly he 
would flash out a brilliant witticism or 
begin to expound his ideas in a manner 
that straightway arrested the attention 
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of all— only to relapse a little later 
into confused nonsense. 

Then came October 28, 1918. Rad- 
itch delivered a speech in. front of the 
University on Wilson Place in Zagrab. 
He spoke for three hours to a great 
multitude. Everybody cried, ‘Zhiviol! 
— Hurrah!’ but no one knew what 
Raditch was talking about. It was 
something about Wilson, about liberty, 
the people and their rights, justice and 
democracy, and here and there he 
pronounced the word ‘republic.’ 

Then he went to the villages. He 
would have a Croatian peasant repub- 
lic within the Yugoslav kingdom, he 
said. Again ‘Zhivio!’ The poor peas- 
ants agreed with anyone who said that 
the high cost of living was terrible. 
Then Raditch said that the King in 
Belgrade was responsible for the high 
prices and that what the free peasants 
of Croatia ought to have was a repub- 
lic. That sounded fine. ‘Zhivio!’ He 


promised them the division of land 
owned by the nobility. ‘Zhivio!’ The 
peasant should be king on his own land, 
said Raditch. ‘Zhivio Raditch!’ 

And to-day Raditch is the Messiah of 
the peasants. Village bards are putting 
him into their ballads. Peasant women 
are embroidering his name on table- 
cloths. If they hear that Raditch is to 
speak in a village twenty miles away, 
they mount their horses and ride 
thither — to hear and see him who 
shall give them the republic and re- 
deem them from all evil. 

The year 1918 brought to the com- 
mon people of Croatia not only a politi- 
cal change, but also a social change, 
and above all it gave them a spiritual 
stimulus. The castles of old tradition 
are demolished, and upon the ruins 
now grows a garden — a confusion of 
plants, some bearing wholesome fruit, 
but also many, many weeds and poison- 
ous herbs. And Raditch is the gardener. 


BETWEEN THE MILLSTONES 


BY M. J. BONN 


[Professor Bonn is a distinguished German economist formerly at the head of the Technical 
University at Munich, and at one time an exchange professor in the United States. He has 
served as an expert with the German Reparations Board.] 


From Die Neue Rundschau, May 
(Beruiw Liseray Literary Monraty) 


WHEN the old Government collapsed, 
in November 1918, it was the general 
impression in Germany that not only 
a political revolution had occurred but 
a mighty social transformation had 
begun. All eyes were directed toward 
Russia, where capitalism had actually 
been overthrown. It was considered 
inevitable that Germany, the fountain- 


head of socialist theory, would follow 
the same path, and that a world 
revolution would spread from Germany 
to other countries. In a word, the 
Gotterdimmerung of the capitalist sys- 
tem seemed already on the horizon. 

A remarkable wave of sentiment 
swept over the country in those No- 
vember days, and in spite of the hatred, 
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the privation, and the ugly evils that 
submerged the land, a belief in some 
millennial regeneration seized even 
circles that had hitherto laughed to 
scorn the idealist aspirations of their 
fellow citizens. There was no desire 
to accomplish this revolution with the 
brutal measures used by the Russians. 
Germany’s new social organization was 
to be the product of science and not of 
passion. Capitalism was to be de- 
throned gradually and legally. Every- 
one was talking of Socialization. Mines, 
banks, and everything down to the 
corner drugstore were to become the 
property of the community. Looking 
forward confidently, as men did at that 
moment, to a speedy reconciliation of 
classes and of nations, they fancied 
that industry could be nationalized 
through some common agreement with 
an equity and a gentleness such as the 
world had never seen. 

Since then more than four years have 
passed. The world revolution of which 
the Bolsheviki dreamed has not crossed 
the frontiers of Russia except in Asia, 
and there only in a disguised form. 
Except for the brief, tragic spasm in 
Hungary and Bavaria, it has not in- 
vaded Central and Western Europe. 

None the less, a true world revolution 
of a different kind has shattered 
Central Europe, and still shakes it to 
the foundation. Germany’s industrial 
masters, who were to be expropriated, 
proved anything but the humble, 
idealistic gentlemen, thirsting for the 
common weal, they were conceived to 
be. On the contrary, they quickly 
proved themselves more all-powerful 
than anywhere else in the world, and 
ready and able to build their industrial 
monopolies heaven-high. Instead of 
becoming servants of the Government, 
they made the Government their tool. 
They preach a Manchester doctrine, 
with nothing of the humanitarian ideals 
of the old Manchester school. Their 


British predecessors said: Let the State 
keep its clumsy hands off business, so 
that free competition may redound to 
the benefit of all. These men say: Let 
the Government keep its hands off 
business so that we may build up our 
boundless monopolies without restraint. 
In their presumptuous blindness they 
have fancied themselves the sole repre- 
sentatives of the nation; to such an 
extent, indeed, that foreign Powers 
have had to remind them that Ger- 
many’s Government, instead of her 
trusts and labor unions, is under 
international law the only recognized 
representative of the German people. 

Even in William’s time, powerful 
economic groups tried to rule the State. 
Whoever had no property, whoever did 
not regard public service as an oppor- 
tunity for getting better prices or 
higher dividends, whoever was disin- 
terested and naive enough to place the 
public welfare ahead of private gain, 
was regarded, in our land of poets and 
thinkers, as a dreamer and a theorist. 
The change wrought by the revolution 
is principally this: organized labor now 
shares with organized industry the 
claim to represent the nation. 

Even before the war the bureaucracy 
merely made a pretense of government. 
It was not competent to master the 
interminable details that a knowledge 
of practical business demands. It 
therefore sought help of interested 
people, who masqueraded under the 
guise of experts. The Government was 
particularly helpless when it came to 
unraveling the interrelations between 
great business groups, which speedily 
disciplined any official, no matter what 
his rank, if he did not prove subservient 
to their dictates. A generation of 
economists had grown up in the bureaus 
of the Government, in the counting- 
rooms of our great private firms, and 
even in the universities, which had 
quite lost intellectual touch with the 
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intellectual heritage of their science. 
Except for a few isolated free-traders, 
theoretical economics had lost credit 
except among the fanatics of orthodox 
socialism, most of whom had but 
scanty knowledge, and still scantier 
understanding, of the driving forces in 
actual business life 

So the great revolution, which began 
during the war and continued with 
accelerated speed after the Versailles 
Treaty, found Germany helpless to 
resist it. Ignorant leaders were able to 
plunge us passively into an era of 
inflation and rising prices that under- 
mined the entire social structure. 

Inflation is ultimately the result of 
the constantly growing deficit in the 
budget, which has been met by issuing 
treasury bills that almost automatically 
convert themselves into bank notes. 
There is thus created an artificial 
purchasing power not based upon pro- 
duction, which immediately sends prices 
skyward. The deficit in the budget is 
due to the unwise financial policies 
resulting from the war, the revolution, 
and the Versailles Peace. 

During the war and immediately 
afterward, there was an honest inten- 
tion to adopt heroic measures of 
reform. It was proposed to get rid of 
our whole debt burden at once by one 
big levy on capital, and to place the 
weight of such taxes as still remained 
necessary upon the shoulders of those 
best able to bear them. 

But these sound intentions were 
defeated by two obstacles. The rev- 
olution had destroyed the old feeling 
of identity between the Government 
and the taxpayer, especially among 
the wealthier classes. Although the 


Social-Democrats merely talked ex- 
propriation, and wisely refrained from 
attempting it, it was quite natural for 
the ‘bourgeoisie’ to take alarm and 
endeavor to save their property from 
confiscation. The second obstacle was 
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the exorbitant demands upon Germany 
in the Versailles Treaty, which, for the 
first time in history, imposed a war 
indemnity of indefinite amount, and 
thereby inevitably paralyzed the efforts 
of Germany to rehabilitate her finances. 
From the day the Peace of Versailles 
was signed, every German felt that he 
performed a patriotic duty when he 
evaded taxes. 

Price revolutions are nothing new in 
history. But for the first time such a 
revolution has been produced by 
flooding with paper money a highly 
developed industrial country possessing 
an unimpaired manufacturing plant, a 
population ready and eager to work, 
and a Government that, in spite of its 
defects, had not up to that time been 
prodigal or shortsighted. 

Price revolutions ordinarily affect 
finished goods in the first instance, and 
subsequently the raw material em- 
ployed to produce these goods. Shrewd 
speculators take advantage of the 
irregularities in the rise of prices to 
make large profits. In former times the 
period between upward movements was 
usually longer than it is to-day, because 
the workers were not well enough 
organized and strong enough to assert 
their interests. This enabled employers 
to reap the cream of the profits from 
rising prices at the cost of their em- 
ployees. But in this last price-revolu- 
tion things have gone differently. 
Naturally the price of finished goods 
rose first, but the wages of organized 
labor quickly advanced to meet them. 
It was unprofitable to invite bitter 
strikes that would halt production at 
such a promising moment. Employers 
preferred to utilize the monopoly 
position of German industries at home 
to push prices still higher and to grant 
the rise of wages asked. 

Consequently the average producer 
of indispensable commodities, whether 
factory products or agricultural prod- 
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ucts, and the man who performed 
indispensable economic services, were 
not immediately injured by the rising 
price-level. The cost of the change was 
borne by holders of securities, by the 
professional classes, and by owners of 
improved real estate, especially tene- 
ments. In order to keep the working 
classes contented, the price of grain 
was artificially kept down. The same 
policy was pursued in case of rents. 
Since rent forms one of the principal 
items in the worker’s budget, this 
restriction enabled wage-earners to 
carry on. In the end both these arti- 
ficial limitations of the effects of in- 
flation redounded to the advantage of 
manufacturers, by checking the rise of 
wages somewhat and thus indirectly 
holding down costs of production. They 
profited at the expense of tenement- 
house owners. The latter, if their prop- 
erty was heavily mortgaged, got out from 
under at the expense of the mortgage- 
owner. So the difference between low 
wages in Germany and higher wages 
abroad was largely paid by German 
house-owners and mortgage-holders. 

Whoever possessed securities for 
which he had paid gold, and for which 
he must receive paper, had his prop- 
erty virtually confiscated. So far as the 
central and local Governments pursued 
that policy, they levied a tax upon 
their creditors heavier than any capital 
levy hitherto proposed. For when an 
investor who has purchased govern- 
ment or municipal bonds for a million 
gold marks receives for them as a result 
of currency depreciation only the 
equivalent of five hundred gold marks, 
he is treated in a way that even the 
wildest socialists never ventured to 
recommend. So we have had a brutal, 
haphazard, blind confiscation of prop- 
erty. It has fallen heaviest upon the 
most defenseless classes of investors. 
It has robbed first of all the widow and 
the orphan. 
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In case the investments mentioned 
were in government and municipal 
bonds, the community as a whole 
might be said to profit by the mis- 
fortune of the individual. But great 
estate-owners and great industrial en- 
terprises, earning abundant profits, 
have followed the State’s example and 
paid off their bonded indebtedness 
with worthless paper. Our fathers 
would have called such a procedure 
theft. 

The result has been the complete 
ruin of the German middle class, and 
consequently of that part of the 
German nation that was peculiarly the 
repository of German culture. Even 
before the war professional incomes 
were in many instances too low to 
support a family. Professional men 
depended upon some modest inherit- 
ance to eke out their income. Such 
property has vanished, as we have just 
shown, in the maelstrom of inflation. 
The man who does not take lodgers, if 
he has inherited a dwelling, or has not 
speculated successfully on the stock 
exchange, finds himself steadily grow- 
ing poorer. 

Much of this was inevitable. The 
ablest statesmen could not have pre- 
vented it. But no real effort has been 
made to do so. The working classes 
were not dissatisfied, since up to last 
year wages rose fast on the heels of 
prices. Indeed, the workers were 
intoxicated with their fallacious paper 
wealth, just as industrial leaders were 
intoxicated with huge paper dividends, 
notwithstanding the fact that they 
would purchase little actual wealth. 

‘We are living on inflation,’ was the 
common remark. If some economic 
accident checked the rise of the dollar 
and of foreign bills, and prices promised 
to stand still, or to fall, prayers rose 
from every countingroom in Germany 
to the Lord of Lords that he might 
make the dollar rise and the mark sink 
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again, for the welfare of the Fatherland. 
Men cursed the Treaty of Versailles — 
and quite justly —for the country’s 
misery; but they were patriotic enough 
to ascribe their winnings out of her 
misery to their own shrewdness and 
industry, and not to the malice of the 
enemy. There was no unemployment 
in Germany, for the flood of paper 
flowing from the teller’s window of 
the Reichsbank kept creating new 
purchasing power, and the fact that 
wages and many items of cost increased 
more slowly than export prices facili- 
tated sales in foreign markets. 

To-day the golden age of inflation is 
nearly over. Germany’s middle classes 
have seen their property melt away 
until they can now buy no more. The 
domestic market is dead. Since it does 
not pay to save in a period of inflation, 
capital is wasted instead of conserved, 
and there is no longer money to sustain 
our industries. Our great factories and 
works are partly idle, costs keep rising 
until in many instances they are 
higher to-day in Germany than abroad. 
Business has ceased to pay a profit. 
To be sure, a new rise in the dollar may 
again galvanize production into a brief 
spasm of artificial life. We may have 
another Witches’ Sabbath of specula- 
tion. But our happy faith in the 
scheme of constantly growing richer by 
plundering our neighbors has vanished. 
Inflation is no longer looked upon as a 
mere process of redistributing wealth. 
Even practical business men are at 
length discovering what economists 
have known all the time: that inflation 
strikes at production in the end. 

But the social revolution we have 
described cannot be undone by a 
belated recovery of common sense. Its 
consequences are hard to estimate, but 
one fundamental fact is clear. The 
three buttresses upon which the capital- 
ist order rested have been undermined 
and shattered by the price revolution. 
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Capitalism is founded first on the 
inviolability of property. In modern 
times some forms of property have 
occasionally been confiscated — such 
as property in slaves and sérfs. But in 
general the principle has been faithfully 
observed that private property cannot 
be taken without some form of com- 
pensation. That principle was recog- 
nized by the German Socialists at the 
beginning of the revolution. But a 
German capitalist régime has con- 
fiscated property without compensa- 
tion, by abstracting its value, through 
the agency of worthless paper money. 

The second buttress of capitalism is 
thrift — the habit of saving. This 
likewise has been destroyed, for all 
incentive to save has been taken away. 
A premium has been set upon prodi- 
gality, and a penalty laid upon thrift. 

The third great buttress of capitalism 
is the sanctity of contracts. But in an 
age when money has ceased to measure 
value there can be no sanctity of 
contract. The written word is worth- 
less. Contracts are enforced only 
against those who are too weak to 
defend themselves. Creditors are 
robbed by debtors, sellers by pur- 
chasers. 

The observance of contracts, like our 
whole code of business ethics, has 
ceased to be binding. Few people 
comprehend the fact—and dare to 
express it — that the currency problem 
is a moral problem, and that without 
business morality the economic life of 
society cannot go on. The true enemies 
of the present order are not the Social- 
ists, whose influence is steadily grow- 
ing less, . . . The mighty revolution 
through which we have passed was not 
the work of the Socialists, although 
their lack of understanding made its 
path easier, The men_ ultimately 
responsible. for wrecking the old order 
are our business men, who dictated to 
our politicians and bent a _ helpless 
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bureaucracy to their will. They de- 
stroyed the sanctity of property by 
wresting it from the hands of a great 
multitude of people of moderate means 
and concentrating it in a few powerful 
groups. They destroyed the Govern- 
ment by taking away its authority. 
They keep in their service the same 
class of literary hirelings that formerly 
crowded around the government crib 
and glorified our old rulers as the great 
men of the earth. This venal choir 
chants the death of Marxism, the class 
struggle, and materialist philosophy, 
oblivious of the fact that they are 
serving a class struggle and a purely 
materialistic master. 

Only two great classes now survive in 
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German society: urban and rural em- 
ployers, and urban and rural organized 
labor. What lay between — the great 
middle class, the bearer of German 
culture — has disappeared. A social 
revolution has swept over the land of 
poets and thinkers that has made po- 
etry and thought superfluous luxuries. 

Which was the true revolution — 
the one in Russia, which ruined produc- 
tion and let the spirit live, or the one in 
Germany, which pushed production to 
the limit but left the spirit in the 
throes of death? For the classes that 
cultivated the spirit will not survive 
this revolution. 

Ave, Casar Imperator, morituri te 
salutant! 


ASIA’S MOTOR-CAR REVOLUTION 


From the Japan Advertiser, June 3 
(Toxyo American Datty) 


Two men and a woman of Korea 
squatted on their heels by the side of 
the yellow-brown road that stretched 
to Seoul, but, although the angle of the 
sun grew more direct, they made no 
effort to benefit by the shade of a group 
of trees near by. Obviously they had 
not come to loiter, for they had about 
them the intangible air of purpose, 
which was confirmed by-the freshness 
of their white starched robes. Time 
passed as the trio waited without signs 
of impatience, the men calmly filling 
and smoking their long-stemmed, small- 
bowled pipes, while the woman gazed 
impassively at the low purple moun- 
tains at whose feet spread checkered 
fields of green, varying with the growth 
of the young rice. The stillness of the 
morning calm was undisturbed, for the 
distance to the nearest cluster of brown 


stockade huts was great enough to 
merge them with the landscape, un- 
noticed by the unsuspecting eye. 
Presently the quiet was stirred by a 
distant sound. In answer the men 
knocked out the ashes and secured their 
pipes by thrusting them down the back 
of their garments behind the neck and, 
followed by the woman, stepped out on 
the road. Down from the hills and 
toward them came a motor-car, and as 
it neared, the trio raised their hands. 
The car came to a quick stop. Without 
a word to the driver, who had thrown 
open the door even before the vehicle 
came to a halt, the three joined four 
other men of Korea who were already 
seated in the tonneau. The driver 
slammed the door and extended his 
hand to one of the trio, who dropped 
some coins into it, and then with a 
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quick staccato the car sped on to Seoul, 
twenty-five miles away. 

Every day this scene may be wit- 
nessed in the land of the Hermit King- 
dom, not once or in a single spot, but 
many times in many places; and it is 
being duplicated in varying degree in 
all parts of Asia. Automotive trans- 
portation has come to the countries of 
the Far East, and because of it pro- 
found changes are resulting in the 
social and economic life of the people, 
just as it affected the lives of the in- 
habitants of the far corners of the 
United States of America. The auto- 
mobile that came to the Orient as the 
plaything for the foreigner of the ports 
has stayed as a necessity of the people. 
In Japan, Korea, Manchuria, China, 
and on down to the Malay Peninsula, 
it has become an integral part of the 
fabric of the new order that is awaken- 
ing Asia from the lethargic regard of the 
past to energetic participation in the 
advantages of the present. 

So gradual has been the adoption of 
automobiles that the significance of 
their presence has scarcely been recog- 
nized, even by those who have profited; 
and the numbers are not limited to the 
operators of motor-vehicles, for as the 
result of automobile transportation 
thousands of Asiatics have been bene- 
fited, materially and socially. Men and 
women in all the countries bordering on 
the Pacific have had their sphere of life 
broadened, for no longer are they re- 
stricted to their native villages by the 
lack of transportation; now by the pay- 
ment of a few sen, coppers, or cents, 
they may travel quickly and with more 
comfort than they or their ancestors 
have ever known to neighboring vil- 
lages and towns, and there learn that a 
man born elsewhere is not different and 
may be just as harmless as the men who 
grew up with them. 

It is not the luxurious private car of 
the wealthy that is giving these bene- 
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fits, but the humble auto-bus, the de- 
spised jitney, that is changing the 
habits and thoughts of Asia. These are 
the pioneers that are opening the iso- 
lated territories by serving as the shut- 
tles that are weaving the people into 
closer economic units. 

As in America, the automobile has 
forced road-building in the Far East. 
During the past five years more new 
roads have been built in China than in 
any previous five decades. And their 
building has, with few exceptions, fol- 
lowed this formula: — 

One or more capitalists are interested 
in the possible profits of a motor-bus 
line. By the payment of certain sums 
to the provincial authorities, a permit 
is issued to build a road. In a very 
short time this road stretches for miles, 
for construction costs for the dirt roads 
are low. Over this private highway 
then run lightweight but strong Ameri- 
can motor-buses, capable of carrying 
from ten to fifteen people. The fare is 
low, perhaps twenty-five coppers, less 
than five cents for a five-mile ride. 
There is great excitement on the inau- 
gural day when the first bus reaches the 
starting-point; the owner has talked 
much and glowingly of the pleasure of 
auto-riding, of which there have been 
many rumors; now the day has come 
when people of their own village are to 
ride in this wheeled vehicle that goes 
without power of men’s muscles or the 
shoulders of animals. 

The brave ones who have volun- 
teered for the first journey are sur- 
rounded by admiring friends and 
relatives. The owner indicates the 
places, according to the importance of 
the guests. When all are seated the 
driver is seen to press his foot on a 
pedal, a steady roar comes from the 
front of the contrivance, the crowded 
vehicle trembles, the guests look un- 
easily at the owner, who has turned in 
the front seat with a smile of assurance, 
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and then the wheels begin to move and 
a few minutes later the vehicle has 
disappeared over the new road in a 
cloud of dust. The spectators talk ex- 
citedly, but presently compose them- 
selves in groups to await the return of 
the bus; for has not the owner said that 
in two hours it would be‘back after he 
had given tea to his guests at Chung 
Ling Show? 

An hour passes and from the elders 
come ominous warnings of the fate of 
those who forsake the ways of their 
fathers; anxious relatives begin to 
separate themselves from the waiting 
crowd, to go down the road by which 
their kin have disappeared. It is a time 
of doubt, and to the minds of many 
come thoughts of the paper prayers 
that will have to be burned to scare off 
the devils that have stricken the town. 
But in the midst of all the dire predic- 
tions comes the sound of cries, the 
tooting of horns, and a minute later the 
horseless wagon has come to a stop, and 
out of it pile the pleased and excited 
riders, full of the wonders of the jour- 
ney. Then there are more volunteers; 
for the first day there is no charge for 
riding. By nightfall many have learned 
the joy of quick transportation and 
have become motor enthusiasts; for 
such is the power of joy-riding that it 
can overcome the prejudices of cen- 
turies in an hour. Thereafter the bus 
runs back and forth without fear or 
prayer, a vital part now in the life of 
the people of the two villages. 

The desire for quick transportation 
has worked a profound transformation 
in the ancient city of Canton. Five 
years ago that city well merited its 
reputation as the pesthole of the East; 
wheeled traffic was impossible owing to 
its alley-like streets. To-day it has 
many miles of wide surfaced highways, 
over which operates a motor-bus line 
that is the boast of the Cantonese when 
they tell of the progress of their city. 
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And when the Chinese from distant 
parts learns that the hard surface of the 
new streets but recently constituted 
the ancient city wall, he goes away 
convinced that this capital of the South 
is a wondrous place, and to his friends 
at home he repeats with conviction the 
story of the benefits which Canton 
enjoys. 

You may still be carried in a sedan 
chair in Canton, but the people who 
pass you are for the most part confident 
that within their lifetime one may go to 
any part of the city in a motor-car, for 
the group of progressive Chinese who 
control the destiny of the city are tak- 
ing practical steps to meet the demand 
for better transportation. Already the 
service provided is inadequate to meet 
the demand. Boarding one of the 
vehicles at almost any hour of the day 
recalls the crowding on the Interbor- 
ough. 

Korea’s social and economic future 
is rapidly being changed by the motor- 
car. Before the commencement of the 
present road-building programme of the 
Government, travel was strictly lim- 
ited to the area served by the railroad 
which cuts through the heart of the 
country from north to south. To-day it 
is possible to travel long distances on 
both sides of the railway over fair roads 
in motor-buses. Because of this Ko- 
reans are moving into the hinterland to 
make productive the acres that have 
lain idle through the centuries. 

Dependence upon the jitney to open 
new territories is not confined to 
Korea. You may find them in the far 
interior of the Federated Malay States, 
a region which, besides being the habi- 
tat of elephants, rhinoceroses, tigers, 
and leopards, is one of the world’s 
great storehouses of tin. The mines 
near the settlements are extending 
farther afield. This raises a social prob- 
lem for the Chinese miner. He is above 
all things a gregarious being, and the 
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height of his pleasure is to eat with his 
fellows at the teahouse table and then 
relax with an exciting game of Mah 
Jong, or to smoke the pipe which is 
forbidden and dream of the land of his 
ancestors, to which some day he hopes 
to return, affluent and respected. 

The teahouse of his liking flourishes 
best in towns; hence the most desirable 
employment is furnished by the mines 
nearest to the populous settlement. Be- 
fore the coming of the jitney the task of 
keeping mine laborers steadily at work 
constituted something of a problem, 
for times would come, especially on 
pay days, when the Celestial felt the 
need of more diversified amusement 
than was furnished by the mining 
camp. Travel was slow and arduous 
and the return journey taken with 
reluctance. All is changed now by the 
jitney, and week-end trips find hun- 
dreds of expectant miners speeding to 
town, often fifty miles away, to enjoy 
the glory of the cinema, the teahouse, 
and haggling with shopkeepers in the 
traditional fashion, wherein the actual 
purchase is hardly more the object than 
the joy of making a shrewd bargain. 

Despite her great progress as an in- 
dustrial nation, Japan is still confronted 
with primitive problems. The advent 
of the jitney is helping her, too, to over- 
come handicaps imposed by nature. 
The country is extremely mountainous, 
with few long valleys or river courses, so 
that new railway-construction always 
involves tunneling. This makes rail- 
road-building so expensive that the 
lines are mainly confined to the coasts. 
The country is in need of many branch 
lines to serve interior sections, and the 
question before the Government is 
whether these shall be developed as 
railway or highway routes. To some 
extent the answer is now being given 
by motor-buses, which are bringing 
rapid transit to thousands living off the 
main lines of communication. 


Within the past three years the use of 
motor-buses has extended to all parts 
of Japan, so that there are to-day ap- 
proximately seven hundred and fifty 
lines operating. The majority act as 
railroad feeders and the service pro- 
vided is from railroad points into the 
interior. These lines are profitable, for 
the movement of people is steadily in- 
creasing. 

Not many years ago a man who 
traveled fifty miles from his native 
village was exceptional; but to-day 
everybody travels. The Japanese are 
great lovers of nature, and during the 
cherry-blossom season long journeys 
are taken to those sections where the 
pink and white blossoms are best. 

At such times special excursion 
trains frequently run from city to coun- 
try. To near-by groves people literally 
swarm; whole families will go by every 
possible conveyance and put up with 
great discomfort, merely to spend an 

“hour among the trees. During cherry- 
blossom season traveling becomes a 
serious problem on the main railroad 
between Tokyo and Kyoto, and Naga- 
saki and Kyoto, for the latter is the old 
capital and the scene of the annual 
cherry-blossom dance, which every 
Japanese hopes to see during the month 
of its performance. Trains are jammed 
and the improvident person who tries 
to travel without making reservations 
far ahead will be disappointed when he 
tries to buy a berth or seat. The rail- 
road runs special third-class trains 
between these points, and there is a 
scramble for places on every train. At 
each station hundreds of country peo- 
ple wait for hours to get aboard. These 
are people who have been brought 
down from the mountains by jitney, 
their dependence for getting to town. 

The desire to go to town is firmly 
planted in human beings, regardless of 
race. Cities are loadstones that eventu- 
ally draw the most unsocial person out 
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of mountain fastness or desert wilder- 
ness; for the town gratifies the human 
need to mingle closely with fellow 
beings. The ease with which such 
journeys are made is a criterion of the 
social development of a nation, for, if 
the effort be great, travel is restricted, 
with a consequent limitation of social 
knowledge and experience, in contrast 
with the richer life of the individuals 
who enjoy facilities for frequent visits 
to town. 
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It is this great human need which has 
caused the jitney to be so widely 
adopted in Asiatic countries, which 
have suffered for centuries from inade- 
quate transportation. It has brought 
people together, broken down the deep 
suspicion which village held against 
village, and at the same time gratified 
the Oriental love for traveling, a desire 
that has reached enormous proportions 
as the result of countless generations of 
suppression. 


LUIGI PIRANDELLO AND HIS WRITINGS 


BY BENJAMIN CREMIEUX 


[M. Crémieuz is a well-known Parisian critic of modernistic tendencies. He is a frequent 
contributor to La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, which isthe vanguard of modernism in con- 


temporary French literature.] 


From La Revue Bleue, May 19 
(Paris PortticaL AND LireRaRY SEMIMONTHLY) 


THE best critical study that has yet 
been printed on the work of Luigi 
Pirandello is undoubtedly that of 
Adriano Tilgher in his Studi sul teatro 
contemporaneo. He describes the rich 
content of Pirandello’s work in an 
analysis with whose solidity and rigor 
no fault can be found. ‘Pirandellism’ 
emerges from this volume systematized 
in the most coherent and complete way. 
But however interesting ‘ Pirandellism’ 
may be in itself it would be diminishing 
Pirandello’s own literary stature to 
reduce him to a mere ‘ism.’ One may 
even ask whether this would not distort 
the significance of all his work. 

‘A theatre of ideas’ — that was the 
theme on which French critics rang 
the changes after the first presentation 
in Paris of his play, Six Characters in 
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Search of an Author. But we must re- 
turn a negative reply to their sugges- 
tions. Pirandello’s is, indeed, a theatre 
that makes you think, but it is not a 
‘theatre of ideas.’ In the same way, 
there is no such thing as ‘ Pirandellism’ 
in Pirandello himself, and yet it is quite 
true that one can extract ‘Pirandellism’ 
from Pirandello’s work. 

Pirandello himself has not changed 
for thirty years. To the people who 
used to ask him what he was he always 
replied that he was a ‘humorist,’ and 
one of his first works was indeed a study 
of humor, in which he set forth clearly 
those theories of art which he has since 
developed and deepened without fun- 
damentally altering. 

Humor, as Pirandello understands it, 
has nothing in common with the humor 











of our gay French authors. It is closer 
to English humorists of the eighteenth 
century, closer to the humor of a 
Sterne or a Swift. Yet it does not 
wholly mingle with humor of this sort. 
Pirandello’s humor is not an art form 
deliberately chosen by the writer as a 
result of his own character or personal- 
ity, or chosen at random. No; genuine, 
profound, and thoroughgoing humor is 
a necessity to anyone who has a clear 
vision of the realities of human life. 
Most humorists confine themselves to 
exploiting the feelings of contradition, 
to searching for the comic element that 
lies just beneath tears and seeking the 
sorrow that lies beneath the comic, or 
else devote themselves to concealing 
their own keen sensitiveness beneath 
the ironic modesty of a smile. 

True humor, according to Pirandello, 
takes its rise in man’s consciousness of 
his own existence, in the fundamental 
truth that a man does not merely live 
his life but that he also thinks his life. 
Man is both spectator and actor at the 
same time. This is the one great differ- 
ence between him and the rest of 
nature. A tree or an animal lives 
according to the law of its own exist- 
ence — governed by the circumstances 
which affect it; but a man — even the 
most inferior — not only lives his life, 
but also has ideas about himself and 
about his life. The process of living 
flows ceaselessly on, changing from 
moment to moment. But the mind of 
man is not so swift as the process of 
life itself. Man’s images of himself and 
of his own existence still appear to him 
to be faithful representations of the 
world outside, even at that very 
moment when life has already pro- 
foundly changed them. Hence arises a 
duality between life itself and man’s 
image of it, between the Real and one’s 
idea of the Real, for the latter is no 
more than the form in which man per- 
ceives Reality in order to be able to 
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think it at all. Reality cannot be 
thought about except when it is given 
form by the human consciousness. 

There are only two ways in which 
this duality can be done away with: 
one must either refuse to think about 
life at all and be content to live his life 
like a vegetable, or else he must refuse 
to heed any Reality outside his own 
mind. The latter attitude is suited to 
crazy men who pay attention only to 
their own fixed ideas, and it is suited 
also to heroes in literature — since 
they have been created by artists and 
are stable creatures who cannot change. 

Each of these statements might be 
illustrated by one of Pirandello’s plays 
or stories, and this is equally true of the 
statements that are to follow. There- 
fore the first feeling of duality which 
lies at the basis of humor is, for Piran- 
dello, the basis for any true vision of 
human life, and so in becoming a 
humorist Pirandello is indulging in the 
strictest realism. He does not distort 
life, nor does he systematize it, as 
people pretend. He does nothing but 
keep human life as it is. ‘Bare Life’ 
is the title of one of his recent collec- 
tions of stories. ‘Bare Masques’ is the 
general title that he gives to his plays. 
He does not condescend to dress up life 
or prettify it. He shows it as it really is 
— the perpetual duality between life 
and man’s feeling of it. 

The consequences of this never-end- 
ing duality are infinite. The four hun- 
dred short stories, the five novels, and 
the twenty-eight plays that Pirandello 
has written have no object except to 
illustrate the consequence of this 
principle; and in taking this course 
Pirandello, without being aware of it, 
has come in touch with Bergson’s 
philosophy of change, with Freudian- 
ism, with Einstein’s relativity, and with 
Marcel Proust. He has reached the 
bottom of the great problem which 
more or less disturbs the philosophers 
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and writers of to-day —I mean the 
multiplicity of human _ personalities, 
the impossibility of communication 
between human beings, the difficulty 
of distinguishing between illusion and 
reality. 

Adrian Tilgher has listed, with admi- 
rable skill, the principal themes em- 
ployed by Pirandello. First of all there 
is a series of single themes to which we 
have already made allusion: the im- 
possible attempt to live life as it really 
is, the renunciation of living, the im- 
possibility of watching one’s life, the 
nonexistence of personality, since each 
individual is a chaos of contradictory 
forces. After this comes a series of 
relationships of men among themselves: 
to be is only to seem, each individual is 
an island on which one can never land, 
men can never understand themselves. 
Third, there are the pieces which have 
as their fundamental thesis the abyss 
between the present and the past: 
man’s desire to keep himself as he is 
while everything is changing around 
him and in him, the contradiction that 
exists between an individual man and 
the idea that other people have of him, 
the destruction of the mask with which 
man covers his own face, the acceptance 
of a mask which others impose by force 
(as in Pirandello’s play about the man 
who is accused of being a gambler and 
who in the end has to become one and 
goes to court to ask for a gambler’s 
license), the revolt of life itself against 
this mask (as in the third act of the 
Pleasure of Honor), and, finally, the 
triumph of the irrational. 

Although it sometimes happens that 
dialectic and a kind of spirit of philo- 
sophic systematizing dominate some of 
Pirandello’s stories or comedies and 
reduce them to mere jugglery, — full 
of skill, no doubt, but without any- 
thing genuinely stirring about them, — 
nevertheless the case is usually just the 
reverse. Pirandello looks to life itself 
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for his first inspiration, no matter 
whether he is working on some strange 
but authentic occurrence, or whether 
he is deliberately inventing a plot. 
His plots are often extremely complex 
and yet so probable that oftentimes 
real life confirms them. Consider, for 
example, the adventure in The Late 
Mathias Pascal, which really happened 
some twenty years after Pirandello’s 
novel had been published. On the bare 
materials furnished him by his imagi- 
nation Pirandello works until he has 
transformed them to accord, not merely 
with his own personality, but also with 
each of his characters. 

The realism with which Pirandello 
carefully reproduces the point of view 
of each of his characters results in 
extreme unevenness in the course of the 
dialogue in a story or a play. Remarks 
whose significance scarcely exceeds the 
ordinary observations of the enter- 
tainers in La Vie Parisienne stand side 
by side with passages whose unexpected 
quality, keenness, and depth make 
Pirandello the equal of a Stendhal, a 
Dostoevskii, or a Proust. Properly 
considered, this proves that Pirandello 
is not a dealer in ideas alone, not a 
mere philosopher, but a creator. He 
writes at the dictation of his own char- 
acters, and he does not endeavor to 
arrange or clarify what his heroes dic- 
tate to him. He simply transcribes 
faithfully. Hence arises a certain heavi- 
ness, sometimes a certain slowness and 
repetitiousness, but at the same time 
an extraordinary feeling of life. 

The variety of Pirandello’s subjects 
and heroes is amazing. When you have 
read some twenty or thirty of his ill- 
matched stories, a sudden crystalliza- 
tion takes place in your mind, and you 
see the Italy of the days before the war, 
—all of it,—Italy as it existed from 
the disaster of Adowa to the gallant 
entry into the great World War. No 
one has painted the middle classes of 
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the Italian capital and provinces with 
more vigor and more truth in all that 
remarkable mingling of finesse, credul- 
ity, passion, positivism, poetry, and 
pharisaism which makes the Italian one 
of the most complex and strangest of all 
the peoples of the new Europe. 

There is no need for haste in judging 
Pirandello. He scorns advertising and 
allurement. He knows that he is bitter 
and unpleasant reading, but he knows 
also how great a lesson of force and of 
goodness is contained in his work. He 
knows that he is not merely a destroyer. 
This life which flees from us without 
ceasing and which deceives those who 
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think that they have pinned it down 
once for all — this life a man worthy 
of the name must bravely construct 
minute by minute as fair and fine as 
he can make it for himself and for 
others. In a large measure the mis- 
fortune of mankind is made by man’s 
own intellectual and moral inertia. The 
territory over which man can exercise 
his power is very limited: the past is 
his no longer, the future is not yet his; 
but he can model the present to suit 
himself, provided he conforms to the 
requirements of life — life, which per- 
petually changes. A gleam of hope and 
optimism in the midst of ruins. 


MR. LYTTON STRACHEY 


BY PRINCE D. S. MIRSKY 


From the London Mercury, June 
(Liverary Montaty) 


Writ1nac a few months ago in the Dial 
about Mr. Strachey’s last book, Mr. 
Raymond Mortimer attempted ‘to 
reverse the process’ by which Mr. 
Strachey is accustomed ‘to sketch a 
man’s appearance and deduce from it 
his character.’ This is the imaginative 
portrait that resulted from the attempt: 
Mr. Mortimer’s Mr. Strachey is, of 
course, ‘a figure half Creevey and half 
Voltaire; a disillusioned happy little 
man, with small penetrating eyes, very 
neat, very urbane, clean-shaven, of 
course, and probably plumpish.’ The 
unimaginative but very enjoyable por- 
trait of Mr. Strachey by Mr. Henry 
Lamb, which has recently entered the 
Tate Gallery, shows a very different 
sort of figure. Far from being clean- 
shaven, the author of Queen Victoria 


turns out to be one of the finest beavers 
in the United Kingdom. He is neither 
little nor plumpish, but a gaunt, long 
gentleman, breaking at vague angles, 
seated in a wicker armchair, with a 
green-and-black plaid rug over its arm, 
and his feet in brown-felt slippers. His 
eyes do not seem to be either small or 
penetrating; behind a pair of large eye- 
glasses they look as large and as melan- 
choly as those of the Mock Turtle. . . 
Mr. Strachey’s literary work falls 
into three distinct periods. The first 
(1905-1912) during which he was in- 
terested in literature, chiefly French, 
includes about half the papers in Books 
and Characters, and his first publication 
in book form, Landmarks in French 
Interature. During the second (1913- 
1915) he was mainly attracted by liter- 
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ary biography, and the age of Voltaire. 
With the third period his interest be- 
comes absorbed in the lives of unliter- 
ary men and women, and begins to 
gravitate round the central figure of 
Queen Victoria. This includes his two 
best-known books and two short essays 
in Books and Characters on Mr. Creevey 
and Lady Hester Stanhope. 

So, before adventuring himself into 
the intricate mazes of human life, Mr. 
Strachey had feasted on the rich dishes 
of imaginative literature, and feasted 
with far less ironical detachment than 
he later turned out to possess. The dif- 
ference of Mr. Strachey’s attitude 
toward literature and life — may it be 
only a difference of age? — is striking. 
He seems to find literature a more 
serious but a much less enjoyable thing 
than reality. He is almost solemn when 
he deals with Beddoes or Sir Thomas 
Browne; he is quite enthusiastic when 
he speaks of Racine or Saint-Simon, but 
I very much doubt whether in all 
sincerity this enjoyment of Phédre or 
of Urn-Burial is quite as keen as his 
enjoyment of the diary of Mr. Creevey, 
or of the adventures of ‘the boy Jones.’ 

Mr. Strachey is — or rather was, for 
since that little book on French litera- 
ture which appeared in 1912 he has 
written nothing strictly critical — a 
very solid and respectable critic. His 
taste is catholic, and his appreciations 
keen and just. The book on French 
literature is a little masterpiece of its 
kind; the distribution of matter is so 
well balanced, the few quotations so 
appropriate and. representative, his 
comprehensive sympathy for the com- 
plex genius of France so thorough, that 
it may be put up as a model of this sort 
of writing. And it contains pages that 
are more than respectable. The para- 
graph on Saint-Simon is quite as good 
as anything I know in the way of de- 
scriptive criticism. For Mr. Strachey’s 
is this most difficult kind of criticism, 
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which is not to give an interpretation 
or a commentary on the author in ques- 
tion, but to describe in words of your 
own the effect which the writer pro- 
duces and the way he goesaboutit. .. . 

There is a certain topsy-turviness in 
Mr. Strachey’s outlook typical of the 
general topsy-turviness of things in 
modern times. Life and literature seem 
to have changed places. Literature, of 
course, is the only worthy and serious 
pursuit in the world, the only thing 
worth really troubling about, and the 
great literary creators are the only 
people who may be approached seri- 
ously — note the respect with which he 
incidentally speaks of Charlotte Bronté 
in Queen Victoria, quite as if he were a 
medieval monk suddenly mentioning a 
saint in a story dealing with profane 
worldlings. But, however respectable 
the craft of letters, no literature can be 
as entertaining as real life. The world 
is what Mr. Strachey must have for his 
entertainment even if literary work be 
his standard of holy living. 

‘What shall it profit a man, one is 
tempted to exclaim, if he gain his own 
soul and lose the whole world?’ says 
Mr. Strachey in his essay on The Poetry 
of Blake. Blake was certainly a genius 
and not to be spoken of lightly, as you 
may speak of mere politicians, such as 
Gladstone. But poor Blake never real- 
ized that for all his marrying of Heaven 
and Hell he was hopelessly on the 
wrong track. If he really wanted to dis- 
cover that existence was good, he ought 
to have turned his back on both those 
unearthly regions, and plunged head 
forward into the diaries of Mr. Pepys. 
He would have found there something 
much more worth living for than any- 
thing in either of the Canticles of Dante. 

This, I think, is the line of argument 
which led Mr. Strachey away from 
great books to correspondences and 
diaries, not always great, but always 
amusing. The first result of this pere- 
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grination was the series of essays writ- 
ten about 1914 on Voltaire and his 
contemporaries. These articles are of 
course very good, but they are not yet 
Mr. Strachey in full. Voltaire himself, 
had he been a third party to the quar- 
rel, might have given a more spirited 
account of his relations with Frederick 
and much in the same manner as Mr. 
Strachey has done. Voltaire, in fact, is 
easy to write about. The subject is, in 
itself, so full of character and amuse- 
ment that it is hardly very difficult to 
make the best of it. A cool and clear 
wit will suffice, and a tolerable gift of 
narrative. 

There is a notion current about Mr. 
Strachey that he is essentially akin to 
the eighteenth century and the French 
genius — which is not quite the same as 
the eighteenth century. There is an 
exaggeration in this and, I think, mis- 
representation. The air of the eight- 
eenth century — or what is conven- 
tionally supposed to be the air of the 
eighteenth century —is a clear and 
thin air with no ‘atmosphere’ to speak 
about, a lumen siccum, if ever there was. 
Mr. Strachey’s art is as decidedly 
‘modern,’ an atmosphere of variously 
reflecting density, a doubtless lumen 
humidum. Of course, the thing loosely 
called ‘modernity’ was started in the 
eighteenth century, and Mr. Strachey 
has many interesting things to say on 
the subject; but it is not the eighteenth 
century of Voltaire. Two great writers 
so very different and still akin to each 
other in that they are the two spring 
fountains of modernity — Saint-Simon 
and Rousseau —are the real grand- 
fathers of Mr. Strachey’s art. For it is 
in Saint-Simon and Rousseau first of all 
men (except Shakespeare, of course) 
that the modern conception of per- 
sonality makes its appearance — in the 
state of unconscious creation in Saint- 
Simon and of a painfully self-conscious 
idiosyncrasy in Rousseau. Personality 
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is the beginning and end of Mr. Stra- 
chey’s vision of the world, and per- 
sonality was discovered by the Duc de 
Saint-Simon and by the author of the 
Confessions. In this sense Mr. Stra- 
chey may belong to the eighteenth 
century. 

The nineteenth century had a keener 
sense of personality than the average 
eighteenth, and so it was rather ap- 
propriate that the actual personalities 
of the nineteenth century should be less 
striking and individual than those of 
earlier ages. Boswell succeeded strik- 
ingly in conveying to us the striking 
personality of Doctor Johnson; it is 
doubtful whether he would have suc- 
ceeded in reproducing the subdued and 
cooler personality of Prince Albert. 
Voltaire’s personality was so unique 
and individual that even Fame, that 
greatest of all levelers, has not suc- 
ceeded in smoothing down all its 
angularities. To a writer whose whole 
essence lies in the hunt after personal- 
ity, it would be quite unsportsmanlike 
to aim at such huge targets. So it is 
natural that the eighteenth century was 
nothing but a short tirocinium for Mr. 
Strachey. It is also natural that his 
greatest success in this field is Madame 
du Deffand, whose whole charm and 
uniqueness is in her comprehensive, al- 
most inclusive, humanity. 

Books and Characters is dedicated to 
John Maynard Keynes, and this dedi- 
cation — besides being a possible side- 
light on the political views of Mr. 
Strachey, which are by no means ap- 
parent from his books, and on the 
whole a quite irrelevant matter — is an 
interesting tribute of the admittedly 
first present-day biographer, to one 
who, if he had preferred this field to the 
dreary wastes of post-war politics and 
political economy, might have become 
a rather dangerous rival. Mr. Keynes, 
as a character painter, has, I think, 
been better appreciated on the Conti- 
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nent than in this country, but no one 
can deny the high literary merits of the 
opening chapters of the Economic Con- 
sequences of the Peace. Their style is in 
many ways the opposite of Mr. Stra- 
chey’s. Nothing here of the ‘ironic de- 
tachment’ — unblushing partisanship 
and truculent satire from beginning to 
end. Like a Calvinistic god, Mr. 
Keynes gives life to his characters only 
to sentence them to damnation. Mr. 
Strachey is a more benevolent and cool- 
blooded deity. But the first two essays 
of Eminent Victorians are a near ap- 
proach to the manner of Mr. Keynes. 
There is no trace of detachment in the 
philippic against Dr. Arnold or in the 
caricature of Cardinal Manning — and 
the virulent attack on them often passes 
the limits of urbanity. . . . 

It has been said that Mr. Strachey 
has revived the art of biography. If this 
be meant in the sense that he has re- 
vived the art of portraying live char- 
acters from documental evidence, the 
statement is misleading — there was no 
art to revive. The art of such portrayal 
has never existed, at any rate in any- 
thing like the perfection it has received 
at Mr. Strachey’s hand. Mr. Strachey 
is not with the biographers but with the 
autobiographists and memoir-writers 
and with the novelists of the nineteenth 
century. For the art created by Saint- 
Simon and Rousseau became the art of 
the novelists rather than of anyone else, 
and the masters before whom Mr. 
Strachey must incline are Thackeray, 
Tolstoi, Dostoevskii, not any one of his 
professional predecessors. 

But if biography be considered as one 
of the forms of the narrative art in 
general, the art of telling a story from 
documental evidence, then Mr. Stra- 
chey is really a reviver. For his interest 
is equally distributed between his sub- 
ject and his form, and if his chief de- 
light lies in the humanity he describes, 
his readers’ delight is equally due to the 
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skillful craftsmanship of his writings. 
Historians and biographers have of late 
times been too much attracted by scien- 
tific ideas to care much about their 
writing, and if there were historians 
who really thought of doing literary 
work, it was those who were least of all 
interested in the accuracy of the facts 
they had to do with — these were the 
generalizing and constructive histo- 
rians, of the Taine type, who thought 
much less of discovering the truth than 
of making a plausible and striking out- 
line of anything. The historian of de- 
tail depended on documents, and the 
further he kept a meddling hand from 
them the more he was respected. 
Now, it seems that Mr. Strachey’s 
ambition lies something the same way, 
or at least for some reason or other he 
wants to make it out that it does so. He 
takes for his motto in Eminent Vic- 
torians the words: Je ne propose rien, je 
ne suppose rien; j’expose. This is a deal 
too modest. The last verb ought to be 
je compose or at least je dispose. For 
with all his respect of fact and relish of 
detail, Mr. Strachey takes great and 
sometimes exaggerated pains to tell his 
story elegantly. And nothing can be 
said against his great skill in this mat- 
ter. The story is always told in the best 
possible way, and even when the story 
is practically incidental and only for 
clearness’ sake indispensable, Mr. Stra- 
chey tells it in the fewest words but to 
the greatest effect. His accounts of the 
Tai-ping rebellion and of the Mahdi’s 
beginnings are lucid, accurate, and 
amusing, and the construction of his 
biographies is always masterly. But 
Mr. Strachey has certain deep-rooted 
faults of style, and I cannot admire his 
way of beginning and ending. .. . 
Everyone knows the closing period of 
Queen Victoria. It is very finely done. 
Mr. Hewlett, in reviewing the book in 
the Mercury, pronounced it to be 
poetry. Poetry it may be, but certainly 
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not quite of the same quality as, say, 
the poetry of De Quincey, in his pas- 
sage about the death of his little sister. 
It is easy poetry, a thing that might be 
conceived and executed by any in- 
telligent journalist who would have 
cared to bother about it. How far more 
sober and effective is the account of the 
death of the Prince Consort, where 
there is not a word that is not plain and 
simple, and which is consequently more 
truly pathetic. 

It is, however, ungenerous to grum- 
ble about such shortcomings when we 
get so many good things besides. These 
are abundant in Eminent Victorians, 
but Queen Victoria is brimful of them. 
Mr. Strachey’s reputation was made by 
Eminent Victorians, but it rests on 
Queen Victoria. Eminent Victorians is 
the first flights of youthful ability (if 
youth were a thing easily associated 
with our idea of Mr. Strachey); Queen 
Victoria is the fuller growth of maturity. 
The distance between the two books is 
almost as great as from the Book of 
Snobs to Vanity Fair. In the first book 
Mr. Strachey’s genius does something 
curiously like running riot — he has not 
yet mastered his single faculties. And 
he displays, besides violent personal 
feeling in his Dr. Arnold and Cardinal 
Manning, other more agreeable angu- 
larities, such as a more farcical sense of 
comedy, than appears in Queen Vic- 
toria. ... 

Being admittedly an iconoclast, a 
destroyer of accepted idols, Mr. Stra- 
chey often, however, moves in the 
grooves of a too easy polemic, and in 
this direction sometimes exaggerates 
his negative work. This he does not so 
much in the main story as in direct as- 
sertions, which are not always borne 
out. He has expressions, for example, 
which may lead the reader to expect 
Queen Victoria to turn out a regular 
tyrant in petticoats, and has himself to 
retract a little in the end of the volume, 
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and to explain that, after all, Queen 
Victoria was not quite so despotically 
inclined as George III. These dis- 
proportionate expressions, together 
with the occasional rhetorical clausule, 
are, I think, the only artistic short- 
comings of Queen Victoria. I do not 
know whether it answers all the exi- 
gencies of strict historical documenta- 
tion, but I have no doubt that it is one 
of the most readable books ever writ- 
ten, and a book full of human knowl- 
edge and human interest. And for 
grasp of personality combined with 
narrative power Mr. Strachey can 
stand his own against no matter what 
great novelist. 

After all, the ultimate quality of the 
book — and of Eminent Victorians, in a 
lesser degree—is neither wit nor 
picturesqueness nor wealth of appropri- 
ately chosen detail. It is atmosphere. 
Something indefinable, something like a 
less obtrusive and less immovable 
Wagnerian leitmotif accompanies every 
one of Mr. Strachey’s characters when- 
ever they make their appearance on his 
puppet-stage. Something which has 
been the privilege of some of the great- 
est novelists — Dickens and Dostoev- 
skii— whose characters we recognize 
by the first word they utter, by the very 
intonation of their voices, hopelessly 
irreducible to literary tricks. Mr. 
Strachey’s way of conveying the at- 
mosphere of his characters is also ulti- 
mately irreducible. But they move 
about each in their own atmosphere, 
carrying it about with them like a 
mysterious aura. To give names to 
these atmospheres, to speak of the solid 
vitality of Queen Victoria, the romantic 
charlatanism of Disraeli, the sad con- 
scientiousness of Prince Albert, would 
be useless. Such things are the secret 
of the artist. This is hardly a Latin 
characteristic, and the lwmen humidum 
of Mr. Strachey is essentially in the line 
of English tradition. 
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And what is Mr. Strachey’s personal 
attitude toward his Victorian actors? 
Is it really ironic detachment? Hardly 
quite so. It might have been so orig- 
inally, as it certainly was with Vol- 
taire and Frederick. But somehow, I 
think, in the process of studying this 
nineteenth century, — so bewilderingly 
rich in human documentation, and after 
all so intensely human and so unusually 
emotional, — he seems to have dis- 
covered that human life is something 
more than an entertaining puppet- 
show, that it was curiously easy to be 
moved by sympathy, and that the 
prolonged familiarity of these beings 
was sure to leave deep sentimental 
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traces. Human frailty and the vanity 
of human activities, even in their 
ridiculously self-important Victorian 
conscientiousness, even in people who 
could sincerely admire Landseer and 
Winterhalter, and had retained of 
religion all its boredom without re- 
taining anything of its glamour, were 
poignantly pathetic; and as self-con- 
fident bad taste is perhaps the most 
pathetic form of man’s frailty and con- 
sequently his nearest approach to the 
greatest Christian virtue, humility, it is 
only just that Mr. Strachey should 


- have finished his book on a note artis- 


tically false, and for that very reason, 
perhaps, all the more humanly true. 


THE CLOUD 


BY CHARLES LE GOFFIC 


From Le Figaro, May 26 
(LiperaL Nationauist Datty) 


At Saintes-Maries in Camargue there 
was a squat little house so low that day- 
light could hardly reach it, and built 
close up against the heavy gable end of 
the old church, which looked more like 
a fortress. The door stood open and 
yet you might have thought there was 
not a soul within. A kind of deathlike 
peace was already falling that May 
afternoon over the dwelling of Jimonde, 
the sacristan — a calm that seemed to 
hush even the blackbird in his cage 
near the window. 

Savinien knew well enough what 
this peace and silence meant. Old 
Jimonde was in the church just finish- 
ing his task of taking down its palms 
and decorations, and no one was at 
home except little Lazarine, his grand- 


daughter, who had lain in the clutch of 
a fever for the last two months. 
Yesterday she had been so weak that 
she could not rise from her little bed 
even for the féte des Saintes. And yet 
when Savinien came in the little girl 
propped herself up and regarded him 
with the same sweet seriousness of 
other days. Then she remembered 
that the little shepherd of Enganos 
had come to bid her farewell and she 
said to him sadly, ‘Is it to-morrow 
that you go?’ 

Savinien was so moved that he 
could make no reply. He nodded 
dumbly in the affirmative. He sat 
down on a stool near Lazarine’s little 
bed and took her hand, caressing it as 
he looked into her eyes. He would 
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have liked to weep, but he struggled 
to master himself so as not to pain her 
too much. How she had changed! 
Was it possible that he had here before 
him the same little Lazarine, so pretty, 
so charming, who once had a skin as 
clear as mother-of-pearl and eyes like 
the narcissus that blooms by the sea- 
shore. She would never go with him 
again to Enganos, nor out into the 
country among the blossoms, where 
they used to watch the sheep in the 
pasture, nor would she go on Sunday 
in the processions and the dances of the 
Saints. You could almost see the day- 
light shining through her little hands; 
her eyes were big and heavy like seeds 
bitten by the storm, and when she 
talked her voice sounded shrill in her 
throat. Little Lazarine would never 
live through the summer. 

‘You will not find me when you 
come back,’ she said to Savinien, who 
looked at her sadly, saying never a word. 

‘No,’ cried the little shepherd, ‘do 
not say it. I do not want to go. The 
master has chosen me with two other 
pastrihoun to take the sheep to 
Querias. We shall come back when the 
sun is lower, in September, and you 
will be here when we come.’ 

‘No,’ said Lazarine, ‘I shall not be 
here any more and I am very sad that 
I shall not see you. And yet,’ she 
added, as if an afterthought had been 
left unspoken, ‘I wish I might know 
where this Querias is.’ 

‘It is very far away in the mountains,’ 
said Savinien. ‘It is a ten days’ 
journey at the very least and you 
must go through many cities, — 
Arles, Fontvielle, Venasque, Gap, 
Embrun,—and then you climb 


straight up long pathways no wider 
than a splint, lying close along the 
cliff, with a precipice on one side and 
the mountain on the other. This year 
the master has rented a new sheep- 
pasture for us at Bric-Frapier, where 
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no sheep have ever been. Down below, 
at the foot of the mountain, there is a 
village and the pastrihoun go down for 
bread once a week. But you have not 
told me why you want to know where 
Querias is.’ 

‘Be patient,’ said Lazarine. ‘You 
say one must go toward Arles, and 
then turn toward Fontvielle and 
Venasque. I think I have been there. 
Well that ’s enough for that. Kiss me 
again and let us both be consoled. On 
the day when I die I shall go past your 
mountain and IJ shall pass by your side 
on my way to Paradise.’ 

‘How shall I know you?’ asked 
Savinien, and his voice trembled. 

‘I shall call you by your name,’ said 
Lazarine. ‘Savinien! Savinien! Two 
times.’ 

‘And then you will go away for 
always,’ said the little shepherd. ‘Oh, 
if as you pass you could only carry me 
away with you!’ 

‘I wish that I might,’ said little 
Lazarine. ‘But you see how weak I am. 
I am no more than a leaf. I shall try to 
take you with me, but perhaps I shall 
not be strong enough.’ 

The caravan of the shepherds taking 
their sheep to new pastures in Bric- 
Frapier was on the march. At their 
head walked the chief shepherd, the 
beile, in his big brown cloak which 
made him look like a pilgrim, and 
after him came the bellwethers, then 
the goats, and then a great gray mass 
of fleece that seemed to have no end- 
ing. At the sides were the thin short 
little shadows that leaped about the 
herd as if to keep it from spreading out 
and breaking away from the road on to 
the fields. Behind the herd came the 
pastrihoun and the donkeys with the 
baggage. There were shouts from the 
shepherds, barking of the dogs, bleat- 
ing of the lambs, and the tinkling of 
the big bells swinging around the necks 
of the wethers. 
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For eight days they traveled thus, 
past Gap, and then past Embrun. 
Now they were going into the Alps, 
and their climb began, long and slow 
and painful, until— when the last 
hamlet and the last few stunted trees 
and bushes and dwarf shrubs were 
left behind — finally there was nothing 
left but the fine grass and fragrant 
turf of the upper slopes; and there, 
at the very summit, was Bric-Frapier, 
in its plumage of clouds, looking as 
though it were wearing a white nightcap. 
The shepherds had reached their goal. 

Up there the hours passed in eternal 
silence. Savinien would sit with his 
chin on his hands and his hands crossed 
on the hook of his iron-shod staff, 
motionless, watching the silver Alps, 
the sky through which the eagles 
sailed, and the slow heavy progress of 
the clouds through the valley below. 
There he would think of Lazarine. No 
news from her since he had left her. 
If she had died in the meantime he 
knew at least she had not come to him. 

He closed his eyes and saw again in 
imagination the town of Saintes- 
Maries, the old Roman church that 
looked so like a fortress, the hovel in 
which Jimonde lived, like an incrusta- 
tion against the church wall, and, all 
around, the country — dull red earth 
amid the hot white stones and fields of 
flowers near Enganos, and the bright 
blue sea of the Midi in the distance. 
Oh, for the country of Camargue, 
dazzling in the light! In its midst, as 
if against a background of gold, he 
seemed to see the pale silhouette of 
little Lazarine. Was it really all over? 
Should he never see her again save in 
his thoughts, never adore her more 
with his eyes? 

From far below in the valley came 
the sound of a bell, then two, then 
three, then a chorus of carillons. 
Savinien, who had been in the moun- 
tains so long he had forgotten what 
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day it was, turned toward the beile, 
who was watching over all the flocks 
from a little height, and waited. He 
saw the beile make the sign of the cross 
with a sweeping gesture, then the 
pastrihoun nearest him did the same, 
and the sacred sign came down from 
shepherd to shepherd until it reached 
Savinien, who stood there motionless. 

‘Eh, pastrihoun!’ cried the beile. 
‘Are you dreaming or must somebody 
remind you that to-day is the feast of 
the Assumption?’ 

The Assumption! Savinien trembled 
without knowing why. It was the 
name of the day that troubled him. 
He had been dreaming all night long, 
and as the stars sank one after another 
and morning came he was dreaming 
still, The Assumption, the feast of 
the Virgin, the anniversary of the 
Virgin’s miraculous ascent! The verses 
of the canticles rang sonorously in his 
head, phrases that he had heard in the 
catechism and in Sunday sermons 
when he was a choir boy: ‘Alleluia! 
Mary rose to Heaven and the army of 
the angels rejoiced. It was in Ephesus, 
and Mary was in the seventy-second 
year of her age, and when the time was 
come to pass she was lifted into the 
sky and the angels rejoicing blessed the 
Lord.’ 

‘Oh, Mary, Mary! If Lazarine be not 
yet dead, if thou wouldst but permit her 
to share in thy glorious Assumption, to 
be one of the little white angels that 
attend upon thee, who in this very 
moment will mount with thee from 
this valley of tears!’ 

All about him the clear sunlight of 
August was beating down, the infinite 
blue of the sky was all around, the 
clouds had sunk down below him into 
the valley and through them you could 
hear the church bells only as a distant 
murmur. 

‘It is storming down there below us,’ 
said the beile. 
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It was true. Now you could see 
nothing at all, only a little way below 
the shepherds. The clouds, close to- 
gether, made a kind of horizontal 
covering of the same dull gray through 
all the valley. Only the highest peaks 
of the mountain came through them 
and the topmost summits of the lower 
slopes. All the rest was lost in fog. 
Yet above, where the shepherds were, 
blazed the great golden sun and the 
immense azure of the sky, still without 
a cloud, even while their feet seemed to 
rest on some arctic gulf, on a motion- 
less, colorless, indifferent sea of clouds, 
like enemies of the light above. There 
was not a breath of air. The murmur 
of the large bells now could hardly 
reach the shepherds. Then suddenly 
the sky became filled with an enormous 
blue electric flame — a plane of fire. 

‘A thunderbolt!’ said the beile. 

It burst with a formidable sound 
which made all the upland of the Bric- 
Frapier tremble dully. Then it was all 
over. The big bank of cloud which a 
moment before had covered the valley 
was torn apart, broken into innumer- 
able little clouds of every shape and 
size, which rose into the upper air and 
which a west wind carried up the slopes. 
Savinien watched them moving in a 
gentle breeze. 

‘Savinien! Savinien!’ murmured a 
gentle voice. 

Savinien trembled in every limb. 
Who was that speaking? He looked 
around, but there was no one except 
the beile and the pastrihoun, and he 
knew their voices well. The sheep 


went on nibbling, the donkeys were 
asleep, the lambs and the goats were 
tethered, the shepherd dogs were 
making their rounds 
pastures, 

‘Savinien! Savinien!’ murmured the 
Voice, nearer now than before. 


through the 
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This time there was no mistake — 
he heard it clearly. The call came from 
down below. He looked among the 
white processions of the clouds coming 
up toward him from the valley and 
saw one cloud that was smaller than 
the others. It seemed as if it were made 
of light and fluid gold, and at a little 
distance it was like a dazzling fabric. 
And beneath this cloth of gold there 
was something like a delicate pale face 
with hands joined in prayer, the body 
of a young girl gleaming. The cloud 
came steadily up toward him. As the 
face came nearer Savinien could see 
two big eyes that looked like the 
blossoms of the narcissus by the sea. 

‘Lazarine!’ cried Savinien, waving 
his iron-shod shepherd’s crook in his 
joy, and ran breathlessly toward the 
apparition. ‘Lazarine!’ 

The beile had also seen the cloud 
coming. Its reddish nimbus, with 
the glowing copper color of a furnace, 
was carrying in it all the electricity 
that remained after the storm. The 
beile thought that Savinien had not 
seen it. 

‘Keep away from that cloud, pastri- 
houn!’ he cried with all his might. 
‘There is a thunderbolt in there. Drop 
that iron crook or you ’re a dead man!’ 

But Savinien gave no sign of hearing. 
He ran straight on toward the cloud, he 
opened his arms to embrace it and to 
disappear with it. The beile shouted in 
alarm. There was a flash of fire that 
gleamed along the iron-shod point of 
the staff; a dull sound of thunder, and 
then, in the place where a moment be- 
fore Savinien had stood, there was 
nothing but a light heap of ashes amid 
the dead flowers of the turf. 

Of the cloud nothing remained save 
two little wreaths of mist, very white, 
losing themselves together in the in- 


finite blue. 




















THE STYLE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


BY T. R. GLOVER 


[The author, a well-known theological historian, ts a Fellow of St. John’s College and Public 


Orator of the University of Cambridge.} 


From the Daily News 
(Lonpon Liperat Daltty) 


Or late years a great deal of work has 
been done by scholars on the text of 
the Gospels. It is interesting that so 
much indignation should be expended 
by traditionalists upon critics, and that 
the critics should be left to do the work 
of research and to add to our knowledge 
of the books, while the defenders of 
orthodoxy leave them, not indeed 
unread, but essentially unstudied. Sec- 
ular scholarship, applying canons of 
criticism and habits of observation 
learned in other fields, has elicited a 
great deal that is of interest. 

The tradition had grown that the 
New Testament was written in a 
language of its own; it was conspicu- 
ously not the Greek of Plato, and it 
differed from the ‘ordinary Greek’ 
of the literary world of its own day. 
The Greek translation of the Old 
Testament was the nearest thing to it in 
style and language —a curious book 
more studied to-day then ever before, 
but not very familiar to readers of the 
Greek Testament in general. 

Was the language of this the product 
of awkward writers, translating what 
they did not always understand and 
transferring the grammar of Hebrew 
to Greek, as translators will? ‘They 
seem at times,’ we are told, ‘to have 
put down the best they could, though 
consciously out of their depth, and 
scarcely forming a distinct notion as 
to what they themselves intended to 
convey.” 


Was the New Testament, then, writ- 
ten in ‘Biblical Greek,’ or, as it was 
picturesquely called, ‘the language of 
the Holy Ghost’? 

A new epoch of Bible study began 
when in 1906 James Hope Moulton 
published his Prolegomena to New 
Testament Greek. Egypt, which has so 
lately given us its most wonderful 
grave-treasure house, had been giving 
us for twenty years masses of waste 
paper that the newspapers never 
thought worth a headline — not paper, 
of course, but papyrus more strictly — 
wills, letters, official papers, law docu- 
ments, papers of everyday life, and 
the spontaneous writing of lawyers 
and laborers and other nonliterary 
classes to be ‘reckoned by tens if not 
hundreds of thousands.’ 

From the study of these, long and 
closely pursued, Moulton reached the 
conclusion that the New Testament 
was not written in a peculiar jargon of 
translators, nor in a Greek deeply 
saturated with Hebrew idiom, but in 
the ordinary colloquial Greek as the 
writers spoke it, some with Hebrew 
antecedents and some without. The 
‘language of the Holy Ghost’ proved 
to be the language of the common 
people — a fact that squares with the 
practice of Jesus. 

After this came intensive study of the 
separate Gospels with renewed interest, 
especially of St. Luke. A book was 
published by Dr. Hobart to show how 
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constantly, how naturally, and how 
correctly the ‘beloved physician’ of 
St. Paul used the medical terms of his 
faculty. It was urged that Luke, in 
transcribing passages from St. Mark, 
had a preference for substituting syno- 
nyms of a medical character, and that 
he made additions, omissions, or 
changes in the description of patients 
or cures which show an interest in 
medicine; in short, his language was 
what from habit and training a physi- 
cian would be likely to use. 

Later research rather modified this 
conclusion, for it was pointed out that a 
number of good medical terms are 
found in Matthew and Mark which 
Luke does not have; and they were 
never supposed to be medical men at 
all. Luke again omits striking symp- 
toms — such as deafness, dumbness, 
foaming at the mouth, grinding the 
teeth, pining away, deathlike coma, 
and suicidal tendency. Luke fre- 
quently omits to mention the fact of 
Jesus touching those whom He healed, 
when Matthew and Mark tell us that 
He did. 

Mr. Henry J. Cadbury, in his inter- 
esting study, The Style and Literary 
Method of Luke, after a survey of such 
facts as these and of the general use by 
other writers of the medical terms, 
actual and alleged, of Luke, concludes 
that ‘the style of Luke bears no more 
evidence of medical training and inter- 
est than does the language of other 
writers who were not physicians,’ and 
that any argument as to the authorship 
of the third Gospel from its medical 
language is inconclusive—a rather 
negative result. 

But Mr. Cadbury goes further and 
gives us a positive result on an analysis 
which, to a student of the Gospels, 
must be fascinating. Luke did alter 
Mark’s language and did it a very 
great deal, though not all his changes 
are so conspicuous in English as in the 
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original; perhaps he altered Mark more 
than he realized, and the student’s 
object is to see in what ways he altered 
him, and whether the changes hang 
together. If they can be grouped to- 
gether, then we have an index to the 
mind of the man who made the 
changes, especially if he made them, 
not on theory, but, as one would say 
of an ordinary man of letters, by in- 
stinct. Why could he not transcribe 
what he wanted and leave the style 
alone? 

The style is the man, as we were told 
in the nineteenth century; and the 
New Testament displays a good many 
styles. Origen in the third century an- 
ticipated Moulton in the nineteenth 
in saying that the Epistle to the He- 
brews was the work of a more trained 
stylist than any other New Testament 
book. How anybody sensitive to style 
could suppose that Paul wrote that 
letter, it is hard to imagine; but then 
plenty of people seem not to notice 
the marked divergence in tone and 
style between the words of Jesus as 
given in the Synoptic Gospels and in 
the Fourth Gospel. If Luke did not 
write as a physician (it is Mr. Cad- 
bury’s conclusion, though not his 
words), he wrote as a gentleman. It 
is quite clear he did not like Mark’s 
style. 

To begin, he likes to tone things 
down; the great storm becomes a 
storm, the great calm a calm, the great 
herd of swine a herd of swine. He cuts 
out numerals or gives them with a 
qualification; Mark’s five thousand 
men become, as it were, five thousand; 
his six days later about six days; his 
sixth hour about the sixth hour. Luke 
sacrifices local color and detail; he 
gives us John the Baptist’s sermon, 
but not his dress and diet. Mark says 
that Jesus in his temptation was with 
the wild animals (a beautiful and true 
touch, surely!); Luke leaves them out. 
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Mark says the blind man cast away 
his garment; Luke ignores his gar- 
ment. 

Luke is far more sensitive to the 
usages of Greek grammar than Mark. 
When Mark, like a Hebrew or an 
Englishman, quotes Jesus saying to 
the paralytic, ‘Take up thy bed and 
walk,’ Luke, like a Greek, writes, 
‘Having taken up thy bed, go,’ though, 
as this same passage shows, he does 
not work the idiom to death. So small 
a point as the alternative word for 
‘and’ affects Luke; Mark repeats the 
colloquial xai; Luke uses the 6€ that 
belongs to the periodic style of writing. 
Luke likes a compact sentence, and 
knits up the straggling clauses of 
Mark: he will not have untidiness in 
his narrative. 

The Englishman loves a foreign 
phrase or tag; Luke, like a Greek, 
was sensitive about foreign words in a 
Greek sentence. Luke will not have 
even Boanerges, Gethsemane, or Gol- 
gotha, and he apologizes for Iscariot, 
‘as he was called,’ and for ‘the place 
called a skull,’ and ‘the city of David 
which is called Bethlehem,’ and ‘Sim- 
eon called Niger.’ He will not have 
even a Latin word for bed or bushel as 
Mark did; Aramaic like Talitha Cumi 
goes; and, whether it be from a feeling 
of reverence for Jesus or dislike of a 
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foreign phrase, the most significant 
cry from the Cross he eliminates. 
He lets Jesus die with a word from a 
different Psalm, and he gives it in 
Greek. Hosanna, Abba, Rabbi, all 
go; and he cuts out Amen when he 
can. (Amen occurs thirteen times in 
Mark, thirty times in Matthew, six 
times in Luke, omitting doubtful 
readings.) 

What does it all mean? It means, 
to begin with, a writer of a different 
order of culture, who belonged to the 
Hellenistic world, that wider circle 
of the Mediterranean, who was not of 
Palestine, and who wrote, for the men 
whom he knew, the story he loved best, 
in the way that would carry it most 
effectually into their hearts. The style 
was the man, and it was dedicated as 
he was. There is much in St. Mark 
which we would not lose for anything 
—the very words of Jesus, for in- 
stance, in his own dialect; but Luke’s 
Gospel is the Gospel for humanity, 
the Gospel of Jesus’ prayers, the Gospel 
of women, ‘the most beautiful book 
in the world.’ 

Surely the critics who have spent 
their time upon these verbal niceties 
—such little points as xai and 6€— 
have done something for us; they have 
shown us how the missionary Gospel 
was written and should be written. 





A PAGE OF VERSE 


THE LONDONER’S CHARIOT 
(The Conductor Speaks) 


BY WILFRID THORLEY 
[Saturday Review] 


Come board my speeding chariot that bears you for a brown or two 
From shire to shire, by bridge and spire, from Lee to Muswell Hill; 
I pass by ancient palaces, I sweep across a down or two, 
You ’Il swear it’s worth a crown or two 
Before the wheels are still. 


From dawn to dark by city streets, with scarlet sides I hurry down; 
Quit sordid care, climb up my stair, and glide with me along 
And you may dream in Warren Wood or ponder on a Surrey down; 
My wheels shall beat your worry down 
And fill your soul with song. 


Choose well your day, and if in doubt just ask some wise old weatherhead; 
Take bread and cheese, and, if you please, an apple and a bun; 

And you may revel half a day at Epping or at Leatherhead, 

As blithe as any featherhead 
That dances in the sun. 


There ’s pageant on the sky for you. The stately clouds go speeding on, 
A fleet of sail that braves the gale across the windy vast; 

Anon they seem a host of horse in sudden dust stampeding on 

To find fresh fields for feeding on, 
Before the day is past. 


And steeples far away you’ll spy through veils of mist that muffle them, 
Where old and scarred they rise and guard God’s acre of dead souls; 
And round them barley-stems that bow as sudden breezes ruffle them, 
And fairy fingers shuffle them, 
With every wave that rolls. 


You’ll pass by many an ancient inn, and see the swinging sign of it; 
You’ll pass by marts of coster-carts, and gardens sweet with musk; 
And ever as you face the sky you’ll see the changing line of it, 
Until the sun makes wine of it 
And drowns the world in dusk. 


So board my speeding chariot and leave your native soil behind; 
I fly like fire from shire to shire, from Sheen to Seven Kings; 
I ’ve got a Spartan at the wheel, another drum of oil behind; 
Though slower wheels may toil behind, 
It’s you that shall have wings. 
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LITERATURE IN RUMANIA 


To Le Disque Vert, an aggressively 
modernistic little monthly published 
at Brussels, M. César Petresco con- 
tributes an interesting article on pres- 
ent tendencies in Rumanian literature. 
Hemmed in by Slavs on every side, the 
Rumanians carry on the traditions of 
Rome’s ancient Dacian colonists, being 
linked through the Eternal City with 
the general current of the Latin litera- 
tures. A hundred years ago the group 
of provinces now known as Rumania 
looked largely to the East for guidance. 
Rumanian students went either to 
Moscow or Kiev for the most part. 
Some went to the schools in Greece and 
Poland, and only an occasional ven- 
turesome soul turned resolutely west- 
ward to the Italian universities. 

In spite of the geographical condi- 
tions that almost compel the Rumani- 
ans to link their culture entirely with 
the East, all that is changed to-day. 
Modern Rumania looks to Western 
Europe. Every educated man is at 
least trilingual and almost as familiar 
with French and German literature as 
with his own. The Slavic influence, 
however, is powerful still. ‘Perhaps,’ 
says M. Petresco, ‘this ready adapta- 
tion is a remarkable consequence of the 
dualism that exists in the Rumanian 
soul—a kind of agreement between 
two hereditary tendencies: that of the 
old Roman blood, which draws us to- 
ward France and Italy, and that of the 
Scythian, which will not allow us to 
draw too far from the spiritual agony 
of the Slavs. On the library table of a 
Rumanian intellectual the poems of 
Paul Valéry stand side by side with the 
novels of Dostoevskii. 

“The generations that have preceded 
us have employed the richest resources 


of talent in order to give us a Rumanian 
literary language. From the language 
of the Roman colonists — a heredity 
two thousand years old —a literary 
language of rare poetic delicacy has 
developed. It is a language rich in 
images, for the Rumanian thinks in 
images. It is rich, too, in delicate 
shades of meaning, for like the Slavic 
dialects it plumbs the deepest mysteries 
of the soul and seeks to cast light upon 
them. Yet it remains none the less a 
language of Latin clarity, so that the 
verse of the great Rumanian poet 
Eminesco sounds quite as agreeable to 
the ear of a Latinist as a verse from 
Vergil, as agreeable to the ear of an 
Italian as a verse from Petrarch, and 
to the ear of a Frenchman like a verse 
from Villon. 

‘It is hard to describe exactly the 
present situation in Rumanian litera- 
ture — still more difficult to rank the 
talents of our writers, for that would 
mean merely writing down a list of 
more or less familiar names that would 
mean nothing outside Rumania. And 
then, there is something about litera- 
ture of our own day which often de- 
ceives us. It is like looking at a paint- 
ing from too close. The whole mass of 
color seems a mere confusion. Only 
the passage of time will bring out the 
genuine values in their true light after 
having been thrown for a moment into 
the shade by transitory glories.’ 

The younger poets lean either to 
German expressionism or else to French 
unanimism or neoclassicism, while the 
prose writers are beginning to look to- 
ward Russia, like their ancestors of a 
hundred years ago. But the modern 
Rumanian writers are showing another 
tendency that bodes well for the future 
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of Rumanian literature. They are 
slowly casting aside all foreign influ- 
ences and looking to their own country 
for inspiration. Virgin forests, bound- 
less wheat-fields, a simple unspoiled 
peasantry — out of these the future 
Rumanian literature. 


¢ 
CONSOLATIONS OF A PRIME MINISTER 


Snort ty after he became Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain, Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin declared in a speech that his 
true ambition lay neither in the sphere 
of business nor of politics, but that his 
one longing was to retire to the country 
and keep pigs. This gives the Morning 
Post, most conservative of all the Lon- 
don newspapers, an opportunity for 
satirical verse at the expense of the 
Labor Members of Parliament. It is 
not quite fair of the Post to refer to 
them as ‘Bolshie Members,’ since 
there is only one genuine Communist 
in the House of Commons and he is not 
recognized as a member of the Labor 
Party. 
These are the verses: — 


It was, it seems, your one desire 
To play the part of country squire, 
To spend the evening of your days 
In watching ‘piggy’ and his ways. 
But to your everlasting honor 

You stepped into the place of Bonar, 
Resigning at your country’s call 
The lure of leisure — pigs and all! 
And yet you have n’t said good-bye 
To all the pleasures of the sty: 

The Bolshie Members, never fear, 
Will reproduce the atmosphere! 


+ 
GOR’KII AND CHALIAPIN IN THE MOVIES 


From Norway comes the news that 
Maksim Gor’kii is writing the scenario 
for a ‘super-film’ which is to deal with 
early Russian history. The leading 
man is to be none other than Chaliapin 
himself, assisted by a large number of 
French, German, and Russian actors. 
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The filming is to be done in various 
districts along the Volga and is to 
occupy six months. 

Gor’kii’s scenario will deal with the 
exploits of the robber chieftain, Stenka 
Rasin, who won a following among the 
peasants and Cossacks during the 
period when Russia was wavering be- 
tween European and Asiatic influences, 
The chief episode will be Rasin’s mar- 
riage to a Persian princess, whom he 
carries off on one of his raids. Their 
honeymoon is spent sailing up and 
down the Volga on a magnificent ship. 
The chieftain’s followers finally protest 
that Stenka Rasin is ceasing to be his 
old adventurous self, whereupon he 
unceremoniously throws his bride over- 


board. 
+ 


MORE CAPEK PLAYS? 


THE comparative unsuccess of the 
Capeks’ Insect Play in London will 
be rather a disappointment to their 
American admirers. A countryman of 
the dramatists, however, Dr. Vocadlo, 
Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Prague, who is now giving 
lectures at London University, attrib- 
utes the failure to bad translation and 
imperfect production. R. U. R. has 
been much better translated and has 
been far more successful. 

It is hard to account for the quality 
of the production,— if it really is as 
bad as Dr. Vocadlo intimates,— for 
Mr. Nigel Playfair, the producer, saw 
the original production in Prague. 

Joseph Capek is said to have written 
an extraordinary new play, as yet un- 
produced, which is likely to be a sensa- 
tion when it appears. It describes the 
appearance of a new continent in the 
middle of the Atlantic Ocean. The in- 
ternational disputes for its possession 
lead to a world war, in the midst of 
which the continent quietly disappears. 
It is said to be an allusion to modern 
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Russia. Karel Capek, the other drama- 
tist, has overworked and is now in Italy 


resting. 
¢ 


ROBERT E. LEE AS A DRAMATIC HERO 


Tue Insect Play, which has not been so 
successful in London as in its native 
Prague, has been withdrawn from the 
Regent Theatre, King’s Cross, London, 
and is to be followed by a new play 
from the pen of Mr. John Drinkwater. 
Since the success of Abraham Lincoln, 
Mr. Drinkwater has confined himself 
to the biographical drama, except for 
his poetry and a few one-act plays. 
Robert E. Lee, however, will vary some- 
what from the Drinkwater formula. 
Although General Lee gives his name 
to the play, he is not the chief character 
as Cromwell, Lincoln, and Mary Stuart 
were in the plays named for them. 
There are four other leading charac- 
ters, a group of young men who go 


through the war together. They repre- 


sent various American types. Mr. 
Edmund Willard, an actor who had 
the principal part in the Capek play, 
has undertaken the réle of Stonewall 
Jackson, which is very important in the 
Drinkwater play but has not many 
lines. 

Mr. Nigel Playfair is the manager 
who has accepted the play and the title 
réle will be played by Mr. Felix Aylmer. 
Mr. Playfair recently discussed the 
play as follows: — 

When first Mr. Drinkwater proposed 
reading his new play to me I did not think 
there was great likelihood of my wanting 
to produce it. For some reason I was preju- 
diced against the play before I heard it, and 
I did not believe that the figure of General 
Lee could hold much interest for English 
people. 

I can say this now, because the first read- 
ing of the play made me change my opin- 
ions, and the first rehearsals have made me 
change them a great deal more. To my 
mind it is the most carefully written, best 
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planned, and effective play that Mr. Drink- 
water has yet done. It is also, I may say, 
extremely emotional. I am not certain yet 
how far the London public can stand being 
harrowed, but if they like being harrowed I 
think the present play will be a very con- 
siderable success. 

How does it differ from Cromwell and 
Lincoln? Well, it differs from them in a 
good many respects. Cromwell and Lincoln 
are both, according to Mr. Drinkwater, 
‘conscientious objectors’ — among the fin- 
est type of soldiers: that is, soldiers who 
fight because they believe, in certain cir- 
cumstances, fighting to be their duty, not 
because they enjoy or approve of it. Cer- 
tain other sides of the question are discussed 
in Robert E. Lee — the ennobling influences 


of war. 
¢ 


A PUPPET FILM 


Livine actors have been dispensed 
with and marionettes have taken their 
place in a new French photoplay based 
on Gulliver’s Travels. It deals with 
Gulliver’s adventures in Lilliput and 
is called Gulliver chez les Lilliputiens. 
The new production is the work of a 
painter, Albert Mourlan, assisted by 
M. Raymond Villette, who have made 
their own marionettes and scenery and 
have directed the production them- 
selves. Their puppet-actors are only a 
few inches high, with the single excep- 
tion of Gulliver himself. 

The work of making the actual pho- 
tographs appears to have been the 
most difficult of all. Instead of taking 
a continuous succession of exposures 
on the film, the puppet play had to be 
photographed by the method known in 
film studios as ‘stop motion’; that is, 
each single exposure on the film had 
to be made and the camera stopped, 
then a new motion of the puppet made 
and photographed and the camera 
stopped again while the next motion 
was made ready. This process had to 
be gone through twelve times merely to 
represent a single puppet lifting his hat. 
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The visit of the Emperor of Lilliput to 
Gulliver occupies nine seconds on the 
screen and fills only about three yards 
of film, but the work of photographing 
it required three days and some fifty 
of the Lilliputian dolls had to be moved 
about on the screens. 

Ordinary moving-picture methods 
and a living actor in the part of Gulli- 
ver were used in the introduction to the 
film showing Gulliver’s departure. 
Afterward a giant mannikin was substi- 
tuted for Gulliver in the Lilliputian 
scenes. 





+ 


A PRIZE WITH A VENGEANCE 


Tue multiplicity of the prizes with 
which the French reward literary 
merit —or what passes for such in 
juries’ eyes — excites rather more 
ironic comment in Paris itself than it 
does abroad. Matters have of late 
been brought to a head by the embar- 
rassing discovery that one of the 
laureates of the new Prix Flaubert 
was none other than the donor of the 
prize himself. In spite of half-hearted 
denials and a partial alibi, Paris 
rocked with the discovery. 

La Parole Libre has now offered still 
another prize, which is thus announced 
in the columns of Figaro: ‘One more 
literary prize has been established. 
“That makes the even hundredth,” 
no doubt you murmur. Yes, we are at 
the even hundredth and we are going 
on to the thousandth, be sure of that — 
only the new prize deserves a better 
fate than being confounded with the 
rest. For it is to be awarded to the 
author of the worst novel of the year!’ 

The donors of the new prize aver in 
all solemnity that this is not a blague. 
They mean their prize to be taken 
seriously, though Paris is getting out of 
the way of taking literary awards with 
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too much seriousness. The jury is to 
be composed of authors from whose 
decision there will be no appeal, and 
naturally, as Figaro observes, ‘the 
name of the first winner is awaited with 
interest.’ 

This time, at least, the donor will 
hardly care to win his own prize. 


* 


TEMPERA AND TEMPERAMENT 


Tue Manchester Guardian prints this 
anecdote of William Morris: — 


When Rossetti and his friends decorated 
the Oxford Union Hall, — where Mr. Lloyd 
George spoke yesterday, — William Morris 
was given the job of painting the roof, and, 
according to another member of the band, 
— Val Prinsep, R.A., — nearly smothered 
himself in paint. ‘Even the most dexterous 
workman finds it difficult to put as much 
color on the ceiling as in the nature of 
things runs up the sleeve. Morris was not 
neat. He had a way, as Rossetti said, “‘of 
picking up dirt and annexing it.” Before 
long his smock was a mass of color, and his 
face and hair were loaded with paint. 
While gazing at the effect of his roof decora- 
tion from the floor of the Union, he pre- 
sented a truly grotesque appearance, stand- 
ing with legs well apart and paint-colored 
hands behind his back. 

‘One day the head of a college brought 
some ladies to the Union to see how the 
work progressed. Approaching Morris, he 
said, ““My good man, can you tell me the 
subjects of these pictures?” He turned 
suddenly on the Don, glaring at him 
through his tempera-splashed spectacles. 
“Morte d’Arthur!” he shouted, and mount- 
ing a ladder he vanished into the chaos of 
the roof scaffolding. The day after, Ros- 
setti received an indignant letter from the 
outraged Don, complaining of the extreme 
rudeness of the workmen he employed. 
Burne-Jones thereupon made a caricature 
of Morris with his face and garments 
splashed with paint, gazing up at his roof. 
It was inscribed, ‘‘O Tempera, O Morris!” ’ 
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Macbeth and the Merchant of Venice. The 
Player’s Shakespeare. Vols. I and II. Lon- 
don: Benn, 1928. £4 4s. each. 

Shakespeare’s First Folio, by R. Crompton 
Rhodes, Oxford: Bernard Blackwell, 1923. 
4s. 6d. 

Shakespeare and the Universities, by F. S. Boas. 
Oxford: Bernard Blackwell, 1923. 12s. 6d. 
Shakespeare in Poland, by Josephine Calina 
(Mrs. Allardyce Nicoll). London and New 

York: Oxford University Press, 1923. 

On the Site of the Globe Playhouse of Shake- 
speare, by George Hubbard. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1928. 7s. 6d. 


[The Nation and the Atheneum] 


Tuer Shakespearean library will have been largely 
extended by the First Folio commemorations, 
and, to judge by the volumes under notice, the 
printing press and the publishers have made the 
best endeavors to distinguish the extension. The 
Player’s Shakespeare in particular is a stately 
achievement, finely planned by Messrs. Benn, 
and embodied with the utmost clarity by the 
Shakespeare Head Press, Messrs. Whittingham 
and Griggs, and Messrs. Emery Walker. Such 
famous names, indeed, were a guaranty of beauti- 
ful production. The materials of the edition are 
the literal text of the First Folio, introductions by 
Mr. Granville-Barker, and embellishments by 
several hands under the leadership of Mr. Albert 
Rutherston, the object of the whole work being 
to give the plays in the light of their performance 
on the stage. Whether Mr. Charles Ricketts 
really gives us the ghost that Macbeth saw, or 
Mr. Thomas Lowinsky the Jew that Shakespeare 
drew, we may doubt; but as decorations their 
work is delightful. 

Mr. Rhodes, skeptical of the line of Shake- 
speare’s editors, inquires closely into the condi- 
tions and ‘copy’ of publication of the First 
Folio, and stands up for Heminge and Condell. 
The conclusion of his whole matter, independ- 
ently and shrewdly elaborated, is that they are 
not responsible for that Folio’s imperfections. 
Mr. Boas has hunted out fresh entries from the 
Oxford city accounts of Shakespeare’s lifetime in 
surveying the official attitude of the Universities 
toward Shakespeare; the story is one of long 
inhibition, followed by somewhat late repent- 
ance. Another of Mr. Boas’s ingenious essays 
discusses the suspected story of Shakespearean 
performances, including Hamlet, aboard the 
Dragon, lying off Sierra Leone in 1607. He de- 
fends this picturesque glimpse. 

Mrs. Allardyce Nicoll meanwhile leads off the 
series of Shakespearian recapitulations an- 


nounced by Mr. Milford with Shakespeare in 
Poland. The most romantic gleaning in the book 
concerns those English players who presented 
The Taming of the Shrew in Poland in 1616 or 
1628. Later developments are reviewed, and 
charted in a bibliography. Recalling us to Lon- 
don, Mr. Hubbard appears to deprive Messrs. 
Barclay and Perkins of their claim to the site of 
the Globe Theatre. As he says, the matter was 
not originally important, but we may as well affix 
our memorial tablets in the right place; and by 
documents and early maps he points north of 
Maiden Lane, Bankside, Southwark, as the right 
place. Can the L.C.C. counter-attack? 


How to Make the Best of Life, by Arnold Ben- 
nett. London: Hodder and Stoughton. New 
York: Doran, 1923. 7s. 6d. 


[Spectator] 

Some years ago Mr. Bennett delighted a small 
but not entirely negligible public by bringing out 
one of the capital novels of this age, The Old 
Wives’ Tale. Since then he has continually de- 
lighted a much larger and very different public 
by becoming, in some measure, an old wife him- 
self. We refer, of course, to that series of books, 
Self and Self-Management, The Human Machine, 
How to Live on Twenty-four Hours a Day, and so 
forth, which either he or his publishers have 
elected to call ‘Pocket Philosophies.’ This latest 
volume brings the total of such things up to nine 
— nine ‘Pocket Philosophies.’ And if any com- 
ment be necessary, we might do worse than to 
turn to the very opening sentence of this new 
book: ‘To make the best of life it is absolutely 
necessary to satisfy, without overindulging, your 
temperament. This is the most important thing 
of all.” Mr. Bennett has clearly satisfied his 
temperament, but we are not sure that he has 
not also overindulged it. 

For all his pocket philosophies, this tempera- 
ment of his is not a philosophical one. The stress 
must be laid on ‘pocket’ rather than on ‘philoso- 
phies.” Mr. Bennett does not question; he knows. 
He comes closer to Polonius than he does to 
Hamlet. He is not concerned with such stuff as 
dreams are made of, or with the nature of ulti- 
mate reality, but with the nature of actual reality 
as he has observed it, and none more acutely, in 
the lounge of the Grand Babylon Hotel. He has 
never been wise, for he has always — save in one 
or two of his novels, and those, of course, the 
best — been content with the bright surface of 
things; but he has always been knowing. He 
has always been the splendid cousin of all those 
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smart young commercial men who can tell the 
company in the ‘smoke’ room a thing or two. 
It is true that he has been other things as well: 
he has been an artist; but nevertheless he has 
always been knowing, anxious to give his readers 
a tip, to let them ‘take it from him,’ and this has 
led him to give us these snappy little books on 
culture made easy, and marriage, and getting on 
in the world, and similar themes. 

The present volume takes us all through life, 
beginning with temperament and habits, going 
on to education, choosing a profession and start- 
ing in life, falling in love and marriage, the care 
of children, the trials and triumphs of middle age, 
and ending with a chapter on ‘Being Interested 
in the Community.’ It would be absurd to deny 
that there is a great deal of sound common-sense 
—a commodity not to be despised — at the 
bottom of Mr. Bennett’s account of human re- 
lations; indeed, it is a pity that chapters from 
this and other books of his could not be read out 
at every Theosophical or Higher Thought meet- 
ing held throughout the country. Probably no 
other writer but Mr. Bennett could have covered 
so much ground in one volume without setting 
down something absolutely silly; whereas here 
there is nothing absolutely silly. But again, prob- 
ably no other writer, of anything like the same 
standing, but Mr. Bennett could have written 
such a book without giving us something at once 
memorable and wise, a flash of light in the dark- 
ness; whereas here, again, there is nothing memo- 
rable and wise, no flash of light. Our author 
handles his treacherous subjects with incompara- 
ble ease, because he has long ago eliminated all 
difficulties by the simple process of pretending 
that they are not there. 


Plutarque a menti, by Jean de Pierrefeu. Paris: 
Bernard Grasset, 1923. 


[Gonzague Truc in La Grande Revue] 


M. JEAN DE PrerREFEv has just written another 
book against military men, which is extremely 
pleasant and full of good reading, doubtless ac- 
curate, and extremely dangerous. M. Pierrefeu 
went to war and saw it from close at hand, having 
been at general headquarters, where he edited 
for our use the daily communiqué. 

That is why, when he beholds professional 
historians writing history after the approved 
fashion, he is first amazed and then indignant — 
which indicates a mind by no means philosophic. 
He does not understand that people follow blind 
custom in describing or explaining military opera- 
tions with staff reports as a basis — vague docu- 
ments with double edge or double purpose, which 
are carefully drawn up with the one purpose of 
justifying the operations undertaken. And being 
himself a witness, — and an irrefutable witness, 
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for he was at headquarters itself, — he offers his 
testimony and does not hesitate to draw his own 
conclusion. ‘Plutarch lied’ — by which he means 
to say that biographers have no right to draw 
glowing portraits of flawless chieftains, and that 
in reality strategic glory ought to go, not to the 
leaders to whom it is assigned, but often 'to un- 
known or despised men, to supernumeraries — 
except when it is due to circumstances or chance! 


Scriabin, by Alfred Swan. London: John Lane, 


1923. 6s. 
[Outlook] 


Tuose who like Scriabin’s music will find plenty 
to agree with in this small book, and those who 
think that Scriabin’s was a brilliant but an un- 
balanced mind may still find entertainment in 
Mr. Swan’s hyperbolic eulogy. In the first sixty 
pages he deals with the main facts of his com- 
poser’s life, gives a vivid picture of an erratic, 
undependable, selfish, egoistical, and withal at- 
tractive genius. He had a feminine mind, in 
which were all sorts of shallows. He clutched first 
at one panacea, then at another. His last was 
theosophy. It was while planning a colossal work, 
which should be a ‘so-called “Initial Act” to the 
central mystery,’ that he was seized by death. 

In his last work, the five preludes for piano, 
Mr. Swan tells us we are on the threshold of the 
mystery. In his two previous compositions, the 
Vers la Flamme and the two piano dances, ‘his 
Ego has swallowed up the Universe.’ In the 
preludes ‘a pantheistic atmosphere pervades the 
music and we are witnessing a liturgic act of 
surpassing majesty.’ And this of the man who 
has been called the second Chopin. The fact is 
that through indolence we have conceded the full 
claims of the Scriabinists and have allowed to a 
composer who had fewer glimpses of the house 
beautiful than any of the Russian school, a posi- 
tion absurdly out of place with his merits. The 
way in which the Prometheus, the outpouring of 
a diseased imagination, is solemnly performed in 
our concert-rooms is a testimony both to the 
energy of the Scriabinists and the stupid good- 
nature of musical audiences. Mr. Swan is not 
the least of the former and makes up in enthu- 
siasm: what he lacks in humor. But then he does 
not profess to be a critic. He only wants others 
to follow his example and ‘rejoice in the heritage 
left by this Messiah among men.’ 
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